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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


ST. ATHANASIUS. 


Man is disposed to indolence. On 
this account it is well he lives ina 
restless world. For while every 
thing is quiet around hii, his ener- 
giessleep. ‘Themoral elements must 
be in commotion ; trials must come 
heavy upon him, and dangers threat- 
en, and defeat seem almost unavoid- 
able, before he can be effectually 
aroused, and free himself from every 
incumbrance, and exert his utmost 
strength,and make his course lumin- 
ous amid darkness and high above 
obstacles, an object of wonder to 
cotemporaries and of admiration to 
succeeding ages. 

In the church, as well as in the 
world, circumstances make men 
great. ‘The Arian controversy in the 
fourth century, permitted no strength 
that could exercise itself, to be like 
weakness, nocourage that could stand 
firmly, to shrink away, no piety that 
could cheer and purify, to be inope- 
rative. 

Among the most zealous in the 
conflicts of doctrine, and among the 
most fearless in the storms of per- 
secution, was ArHanasivs bishop of 
Alexandria. Born and educated in 
the church, he seemed destined, from 
the beginning, to become her cham- 
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pion. The first objects he saw and 
the first judgments he formed, and the 
first plans he executed, related to her 
doctrines, and privileges. Present 
when a youth at the council of Nice, 
he there witnessed the fickle policy 
of Constantine and the cunning du- 
plicity of Arius. And when he re- 
turned to Alexandria and was elect- 
ed her bishop, he could not admit to 
the fellowship of his church, a man 
so artful in purpose, and so danger- 
ous in principle, as he thought Arius 
to be. This firmness and decision 
in the service of God, raised up a 
host of enemies, who conspued for 
his destruction. 

As the heresy which he opposed so 
long and so strenuously, and by 
which he was harrassed almost to 
death, originated in his native city, 
exhibiting there so much deceit and 
malignity, with falsehoods slandering 
him, and with cruelty persecuting 
him, no wonder he pronounced it the 
unpardonable sin. His piety was 
great, perhaps unparallelled in his 
age. Yet those who had dethroned his 
Saviour, and toward himself were so 
hostile, five times expelling him from 
his church and country, and forcing 
him to be for twenty years an exile 
and fugitive, exposed to sufferings 
and death,—those he could not but 
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view as abandoned by heaven, as be- 
ings for whom it was useless if not 
impious, to supplicate mercy. 

Though one of the best men alive, 
he was accused of lying and theft 
and murder. Slander so begirt the 
throne, that the proof of his innocen- 
cy could not reach it, in time to se- 
cure him from attack, or save him 
from banishment. Four Emperors 
successively pledged him protection 
in his diocese, but by each of them he 
was deposed. Constantine thought 
it expedient to remove him that the 
commotion might subside. The ap- 
postate Julian condemned him, be- 
cause he hated his Christianity and 
his holy life. Arianism was some- 
times weak and sometimes powerful 
in the royal councils; and just in 
that proportion was this man of God 
uninterrupted in his instructions to 
his church and people, or proscribed 
as an outlaw. But whether the tide 
rose or fell, the rock was firm, now 
beneath the billows, now majestic 
above them. 

At that trying period other saints 
as eminent in station, and regarded as 
eminent in piety, hesitated not to re- 
nounce every thing but the doctrines 
of the cross; and by negociating 
with conscience, were permitted to 
enjoy temporal favors. Not so with 
him. ‘To him conscience was the 
supreme law; Christ the Supreme 
God. And rather than one should 
lose his crown and the other be com- 
promised with, he himself would wel- 
come privation,and make the desert 
his dwelling-place, and the uncivil- 
ized Ethiopians his companions. 
His spirit could yield to civcumstan- 
ces, but it could not be broken. 
He was not so ambitious of martydom 
as to go voluntarily to death, if flight 
or concealment might enable him to 
live. When hisrelentless.enemies tore 
from him his honors, and silenced 
his voice and sought his life, rather 
than to lie down dead in his father’s 
sepulchre, he made a living habita- 
tion, and there for four months em- 
ployed his pen to encourage the 
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weak and council the perplexed. 
While thus sought after with a hatred 
that could satisfy itself only with his 
blood, even then he dared occasion- 
ally to enter the streets of Alexandria, 
where his former disciples would gath- 
er round him as one who had come 
from heaven to tell them of heavenly 
things. His presence seemed like an 
angel’ s and his words were oracles, 
Though government offered rewards 
and bribery was resorted to, not a Ju- 
das was found among his followers. 
Every one of them was ready and 
anxious to protect, tosuccor, or to 
conceal him at the hazard of life. 

Behold this venerable man, 2t mid- 
night in his own church clad in his 
robes of office, having before him 
a pious band assembled to join in his 
prayers and to receive his blessings; 
while armed legions of his foes are 
crowding on to attack him, breath- 
ing vengeance and thirsting for blood. 
Hear him, as the infuriated soldiers 
are breaking down the doors of his 
sanctuary,and their swordsare gleam- 
ing along the aisles, hear him with 
calmness and dignity,-command his 
trembling affrighted congregation to 
sing the 136th psalm, the Israelite’s 
song of triumph, over their Egyptian 
enemies, and of thanksgiving to God 
their deliverer. At another time 
too, when the Emperor had believed 
him guilty and yielded to the wishes 
of his adversaries to depose him, be- 
hold him, hastening te Constantino- 
ple, and secure in his innocence and 
in the righteousness of his cause, rush- 
ing through hosts of opposition, un- 
bidden into the presence of indig- 

nant royalty, where no other subject 
could safely venture, while Constan- 
tine trembles at his audacius good- 
ness, and feels the justice of his plea, 
and gives orders for his immediate 
restoration to his church. 

Where on the records of military 
achievment can there be found cour- 
age so deliberate, energy so invinci- 
ble, perseverance so untiring ? Well 
he might be superior to the prudent 
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votary of ambition: for God was his 
hope and righteousness his shield. 

His actions rather than his wri- 
tings give him his fame. He wrote 
almost exclusively in defence of what 
he believed the Bible to contain in 
opposition to Ariusand his partizans. 
He believed in the Trinity as he found 
it revealed ; and the creed of Nice 
he took for his guide, without ever 
forming one for himself, though for 
twelve centuries one has borne his 
name. The learned are now willing 
to reject that as spurious ; and the 
candid and discriminating could not 
injure his reputation, by ascribing 
to him a production unworthy to 
come from his hands. 

In viewing him through the mists of 
antiquity, he seems indeed a giant ; 
though piety gave him the meekness of 
a child, wherever his conflicts did not 
call for stern features of character. 
While decision is necessary,and truth 
is to be vindicated, and suffering to 
be endured ; we will look at him 
as an example, and to God who 
gave him strength and support, whose 
grace was sufficient for him and is 
sufficient for all. D. 
{Read at the Anniversary,Andover,1827. ] 


EXPOSITION OF 1 THESSALONIANS, 
v. 22. 
Abstain from all appearance of evil. 


THE more common interpretation 
of this passage is, that it requires us 
to “ abstain from every thing which, 
to others, appears to be sinful; even 
though we ourselves are satisfied of 
its lawfulness.”’ But this interpre- 
tation, as Schleusner remarks, “the 
usages of the language (lingue ra- 
tiones—philological considerations ) 
donot permit,” That it is not a cor- 
rect interpretation of the passage,— 
though a very common one,—as the 
distinguished philologist and lexi- 
cographer just named has suggested, 
I shall attempt to show by the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

. The passage does not demand 
this interpretation. There is noth- 
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ing in the language which clearly 
proves the sense to be, that we should 
avoid whatever appears sinful to 
others, rather than, what appears so 
to ourselves. The latter sense is 
not forbidden and the former requi- 
red, by the usages of language ; nor 
are they both necessarily included. 
Besides ; a number of instances 
might be mentioned, in which the 
word éidog, here rendered appear- 
ance, signifies kind ; “ abstain from 
every kind of evil.” We are not 
therefore pinned down to the com- 
mon interpretation of the passage ; 
but are at liberty to inquire what is 
its true meaning. 

2. The rule laid down in the com- 
mon interpretation, is impracticable. 
We are to abstain from every thing 
which appears sinful to others :—to 
whom? Are we to abstain from 
whatever appears so to any individ- 
ual? It would be a strange rule in- 
deed, to be laid down in “the Scrip- 
tures of truth, that we are to do no- 
thing which does not or will not meet 
with universal approbation. How, 
then, should we ever know what to 
do ? and how long must we wait to 
ascertain the opinion of others on 
the subject, before we may act? 
Besides ; what the people of one 
place or one country might approve, 
those of another might disapprove. 
If any one were to attempt to re- 
duce to practice the principle as sta- 
ted above, he could do little or noth- 
ing, which might come to the view 
of the public, without violating this 
rule ; and this very inactivity or in- 
discretion of his would not only have 
the ‘ appearance of evil,” but it 
would be really sinful. 

The question returns: Who are 
they, and how many must there be, 
to whom when a _ thing appears 
wrong, we must abstain from it? In 
heathen countries, it has the “ ap- 
pearance of evil,” to speak against 
idols ; in Mahometan countries, to 
speak against the false prophet ; 
and in Papal countries, to speak 
against the pope. The gospel there- 
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fore, must not be preached in those 
countries. But suppose the rule 
is applicable only in Christian or Pro- 
testant countries. Who are to de- 
cide what is wrong here? Ungodly 
men? ‘To many of them it has the 
‘* appearance of evil,”’ for Christians 
to be so strict in religious duties ; to 
press upon them certain unwelcome 
truths; to contribute so much to 
send the gospel to the heathen, and 
thus rob our families and impover- 
ish the country. But perhaps it will 
be said, that the rule relates only to 
Christians ; and requires us to ab- 
stain from every thing which appears 
wrong to them. I ask, then, are we 
to abstain from whatever appears 
wrong to any Christian, or to any 
considerable number of Christians ? 
One large denomination thinks it 
wrong for ministers to have stipula- 
ted salaries ; at least, they have long 
raised a clamor against it. It has 
been thought to be contrary to the 
genius and spirit of the gospel ; and 
ministers who are thus supported, 
have often been denominated « hire- 
lings.”” Are we, then, required to 
break up our system of supporting 
the gospel, and set our ecclesiastical 
matters afloat? Certainly we are, 
if we are to “abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil.” And that again 
would appear evil to very many. 
Another denomination—at least a 
large part of them—think it wrong 
to dispense with the liturgy in pub- 
lic worship ; yes, wrong for any to 
preach the gospel, on whom a bish- 
op’s hands have not been laid. Are 
we to “ abstain from all appearance 
of evil” in these cases? But I will 
not proceed to multiply instances of 
this kind; though it might be done 
ad infinitum. 

Dr. Scott adopts the now com- 
mon interpretation ;* but he says 


* Dr. Scottseems to consider the pro- 
hibition as including also what is wrong 
in our own judgment, as well as in the 
view of others. That we ought to ab- 
stain from what appears to us sinful, will 


question. 
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that “ no doubt, cases often arise, in 
which we are required to do those 
things, which appear evil to misin- 
formed, prejudiced, and unreasona- 
ble men.” But these he considers 
as “ exceptions to the general rule.” 
What kind of a “general rule’ is 
that, which has ten thousand times 
ten thousand “ exceptions,””—excep- 
tions vastly more numerous than the 
instances which go to make up the 
rule itself? But when we desire or 
feel ourselves under obligation to do 
any thing which appears wrong to 
others, though in our own view 
right, who is todecide whether those 
opposed to us, are “ misinformed, 
prejudiced, or unreasonable men ?”’ 
Undoubtedly we ourselves ; and in 
almost all cases, we shall decide— 
conscientiously too—that they are 
such men; and shall then feel our- 
selves at liberty “ to follow the clear 
dictates of our own consciences.” 
The instances therefore will be very 

Sew indeed, compared with the whole 
number, in which the rule will be 
acknowledged to be applicable: it 
cannot therefore be considered a 
‘«‘ general rule ;’’ much less a univer- 
sal one. And the fact that the rule 
itself is ambiguous, and leads to end- 
less perplexities and disputes in its 
application,—to accusation and re- 
crimination,—is clear evidence to my 
own mind, that the common inter- 
pretation ought not to be received 
as the true one, unless it is expressly 
inculcated in the text; which we 
have seen is not the case. But I 
have not done with my objections 
against it. 

3. That interpretation of the pas- 
sage which we are considering, 
makes the opinions of fallible men 
our guide, instead of conscience and 
the word of God. It does not refer 
us to our own judgment, to con- 





not be questioned. But the only point 
commonly dwelt upon is, that the pas- 


sage forbids what is wrong in the view 


of others ; our own judgment out of the 
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science, or to the Scriptures, to as- 
certain our duty ; but sets us upon 
the inquiry, “ What do people think 
and say about it?” This is sub- 
stantially the principle upon which 
those act, who inquire, not what du- 
ty is, but what will be popular ?—a 
principle not to be found in the word 
of God, but one of earthly origin. 

4. Paul, the inspired penman of 
this passage, did not act upon the 
principle of “ abstaining from all ap- 
pearance of evil,”’ as it is commonly 
understood. He says he would not 
pursue his own private gratification, 
he would “eat no meat while the 
world standeth,”’ if it led his Christ- 
ian brother to sin. But this is a 
different principle from the one we 
are considering ; and I shall not now 
dwell upon it. 

In the second chapter to the Ga- 
latians, Paul has recorded his sen- 
timents on this point, “ with his own 
hand.”’ (vi. 11.) Many of the con- 
verted Jews thought it wrong to have 
intercourse with the converted Gen- 
tiles, and to eat with them. Peter 
had been expressly instructed to the 
contrary, in a vision. (Acts x. 28.) 
And at Antioch, he and some other 
Jews did,according to their own views 
of propriety, eat and converse freely 
with the Gentiles ; “ until certain 
(Jews) came from James,” at Je- 
rusalem. These Jewsthought it un- 
lawful to eat with the Gentiles ; and 
Peter and the others with him, “ fear- 
ing” these new-comers, and being 
unwilling to ¢'splease them, “ dis- 
sembled”’ their real sentiments by 
“seperating themselves from the 
Gentiles;” as though such intercourse 
was unlawful. In this instance, Pe- 
ter acted upon the principle of “ab- 
staining from the appearance of evil,” 
in the view of these Jews. But 
Paul “ withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed.” And 
he has added, “ that they walked not 
uprightly, according to the truth of 
ofthe gospel ;” although they acted 
upon the principle commoaly con- 
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tended for in the passage we are con- 
sidering. ‘This clearly shows upon 
what principle Paul acted, and how 
he would have others act. ‘The bet- 
ter way is, to “ walk uprightly, ac- 
cording to the truth of the gospel.” 

5. Christ himself did not act in 
accordance with the principle in 
question, but contrary toit. He re- 
peatedly did that on the Sabbath day, 
which the Jews,God’s professed peo- 
ple, thought to be wrong ; and they 
charged it upon him, and endeavored 
to do him violence for profaning the 
Sabbath. (John v. 8, 16, Mat. xii. 
1—14. Luke. xiii. 10—17.) Christ 
knew their views on the subject ; 
but he did not on that account “ ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil,”’ 
in their sight. On the contrary, he 
did what he thought right and prop- 
er to be done ; and firmly maintain- 
ed his ground against them by in- 
culcating the truth ; notwithstanding 
their cavils, reproaches, abuses, and 
violence. It is enough for us to 
walk in the steps of our great Exem- 
plar. 

The foregoing considerations satis- 
fy me, that the common interpreta- 
tion of the passage is not the true 
one; and the way is now prepared to 
point out what seems to me to be 
the true interpretation. 

The apostle concludes this epistle 
with a variety of short practical ex- 
horiations. One ofthemis contained 
inthe 21st and 22dverses. ‘ Prove 
all things ;—hold fast that which is 
good ; abstain from all appearance 
of evil.” Ad wavrig doug rovn- 
gov ayers. Schleusner gives it 
the free translation ; “ Abstain from 
every kind of wickedness and vice.” 
Chrysostom gave the following com- 
mentary upon the passage more than 
fourteen hundred years ago; “ Ab- 
stain not from this or that, but from 
every” evil. While as Schleusner re- 
marks, the usages of the language 
do not permit the common interpre- 
tation, he adds “they wonderfully 
confirm our interpretation.”” And 
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he quotes examples from several 
great authors,—-Josephus, Xenophon, 
and Euripides,—in which édos,* the 
word rendered appearance, is used in 
the sense of kind, or sort. 'The pas- 
sage may therefore be rendered as 
literally in our own translation, and 
more philologically—more accord- 
ing to the usage of the language, 
“« Abstain from every kind of evil.” 
But it is not indispensable that it 
should be rendered differently from 
the common translation ; in order to 
be rightly understod by the English 
reader ; though the above translation 
would have guarded against a mis- 
construction of the passage. 

The apostle first gives us the gen- 
eral direction, “ Prove all things,” 
and when we have “ proved’’—tried, 
examined them thoroughly, he tells 
us to “ hold fast the good”’ and “ re- 
ject the bad.” I suppose it will be 
granted that we are to “ hold fast the 
good,” according as it appears to 
us; not as it appears to others. 
And why are we not to “ reject the 
bad,” according as it appears to us ? 
There is nothing in the text, which 
would lead us to suppose that we are 
to make our own judgment our guide, 
in the one case; and that of others 
our guide, in the other case. A 
measure is presented to us for con- 
sideration, and we are‘to adopt or re- 
ject it, according as it appears to us to 
be right or wrong, after due examin- 
ation. Afier having “ proved all 
things,’”’ we are to “ abstain from all 
appearance of evil” in our own view. 
But according to the notion I am 
opposing, we are not to examine and 
‘prove all things’? for ourselves : 
we are chiefly to inquire what people 
think respecting them. Besides ; all 
that God requires of us on the score 
of “ abstaining,” is, that we avoid 
every kind and degree of sin. And 


* Since writing the above, I have no- 
ticed that Wahl renders gdog in this pas- 
sage the same as Schleusner; and he 
quotes several additional Greek authors, 
in which the word is used in the same 
sense. 
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we are to examine and decide for 
ourselves, and not make the opinion 
of other men our guide, instead of 
conscience and the word of God. | 
do not say that we are not to have 
a suitable regard to the opinion of 
others in our conduct, especially in 
things indifferent or unimportant in 
themselves, and at the same time 
pernicious in their influence. But 
I do think it is time this passage was 
redeemed from that misinterpretation 
and abuse, of which it has often been 
the subject and been made the means. 
The passage according to the com- 
mon interpretation, has often been 
applied to a variety of subjects. 
Among others it has been used as 
an argument against the propriety 
of ministers riding on the Sabbath to 
a neighboring parish to preach the 
gospel ; because to some it has “ the 
appearance of evil.”” Without dis- 
cusssing the propriety or improprie- 
ty of the practice at all, I would on- 
ly say that if the above interpretation 
is correct its propriety or impropri- 
ety must rest on other considera- 
tions. It has been alleged in re- 
ply to those who make their ap- 
plication of the passage, that re- 
proaching ministers for doing this, 
when they deem it right and proper, 
thus encouraging a wicked world to 
reproach them, has very much “the 
appearance of evil,’’ and something 
of its reality ; and therefore such re- 
proaches ought to cease. As an ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, | see not why 
it is not exactly in point. Let the 
truth prevail ; and let the Scriptures 
be correctly interpreted, and correct- 
ly applied. VERUs. 


THE NOBLENESS AND DUTY OF SU- 
PREME DEVOTION TO CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES. 


WE are all capable of admiring 
consistency of character. This qual 
ity is apt to be so intimately associa- 
ted in our minds with ideas of lofty 
determination and intellectual ener- 
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gy, as not unfrequently to invest its 
subjects with a species of sublimity 
independently of the moral nature 
of the actions by which it is indica- 
ted. There is something in this en- 
ergetic and consistent determination 
of character, which so powerfully 
appeals to our emotions of sublimi- 
ty, as not unfrequently to gather as- 
sociations of grandeur around its 
possessors, while they are in truth 
worthy only of our unmingled abhor- 
rence. On the other hand, we all 
know how keen a sentiment of con- 
tempt we are capable of feeling, in 
respect to hin between whose prin- 
ciples and habitual conduct, there is 
no harmonious agreement. There 
are those whose energy of will is so 
feeble, that their whole life is but an 
alternation between good and ill,— 
and who are never able to be deci- 
dedly either. If they form a_ pur- 
pose, you have no pledge in their 
firmness of character, that it will be 
inflexibly adhered to,—nay, you have 
no assurance that it may not be 
abandoned for one directly its oppo- 
site. And so displeasing to us is 
this imbecility of will, that we are 
liable to the delusion of thinking 
more nobly of a career of pure un- 
blended wickedness if only it be ac- 
companied by the high qualities of 
constancy and energy, than of his, 
who lacking them, is only partly bad. 

But this is not all. Even in those 
cases where there may be no direct 
repugnance of principles and ac- 
tions—no irresolute fluctuation of 
purpose, but where the profession of 
certain principles may be uniform 
and unwavering, yet if there be dis- 
cerned by us any disproportion be- 
tween the principles held, and the 
amount of active energy which they 
awaken—if we perceive any defi- 
ciency in the degree of strenuous and 
efficacious exertion which ought to 
accompany them, we are conscious 
of a painful feeling of incongruity, 
checking the delighted admiration 
we were about to bestow. What 
more painful sight can be presented 
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to our contemplation, than he pre- 
sents, who called upon by duty to 
enter on a noble career, and contin- 
ually pressed with incitements which 
by his own confession are great and 
elevating, yet addresses himself to 
his work with an energyso little com- 
mensurate with these incitements, 
as to leave us in doubt whether he 
be capable of understanding their 
import, or feeling their urgency. 

In reference to this constitution of 
our nature by which we are so spon- 
taneously led to render homage to 
intellectual power and strength of 
will, there is a duty of high obliga- 
tion upon us as Christians, which 
should ever be kept in the light of 
distinct consciousness. We are ne- 
ver to forget that we are forbidden 
by the voice of conscience from be- 
stowing our admiration on him who 
sets at nought the immutable dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, though 
his course may be marked by the 
loftiest decision of vigor. We are 
forever to remember that as Chris- 
tians we are bound to form our esti- 
mates of character in accordance 
with the principles of the sacred 
word. We are to yield our appro- 
ving regard only to such as the Om- 
niscient Pority may himself approve. 
And judged by this standard, how 
much is there that is highly esteemed 
among men, that is “an abomina- 
tion’’ in the sight of God. And daz- 
zled bythe false splendor of earthly 
greatness, O how in every genera- 
tion, have Christians too often listen- 
ed to the world’s applauses when be- 
stowed on those whom, in the light 
of their sacred principles they were 
bound to disapprove, and yet have 
lifted up no voice of stern dissent, 
but have heard in guilty acquiescence; 
—aye, guiltier still, have too often 
joined to swell the admiring shout 
that was sent up to those whom the 
Infinite Jehovah hath held in abhor- 
rence! 

Where then may our feelings of 
admiration find repose ? Where may 
they flow out unchecked’? Even 
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upon him, who not only pursues his 
course with irrepressible energy and 
invincible constancy, but the object 
of whose pursuit is high and holy— 
such as commands the approbation 
of our moral nature. It is the oon- 
sistent elevated Christian character, 
that claims our warmest admiration. 
Here is a combination of qualities 
that may well challenge our reve- 
rence. For here that determined 
energy of will and action to which 
we so spontaneously render homage 
is combined with all that is grand 
and holy in purpose, and all that is 
touching in unaffected benevolence. 
It appeals to all that is holy and ele- 
vated and generous within us. Here 
the voice of our moral nature can 
impose no check upon the feeling of 
grandeur and dignity, with which un- 
deviating adherence to principles and 
determined energy in sustaining them 
inspires us. 

In the character of Jesus is met 
every thing that forms the ideal of 
human perfection. He is presented 
to us as the impersonation of human 
excellence. And here our highest 
admiration, our profoundest venera- 
tion must begiven. But since there 
is apt to be felt by us in the contem- 
plation of his character, something 
so super-human and unattainable in 
his divine excellence, blessed be God 
that in his sacred word and in the 
history of the Christian church, there 
are also presented to us examples 
with which we may perhaps feel 
more vividly the kindlings of a hu- 
man sympathy. And as Christians 
gaze on such, must they not feel how 
noble, how sublime, how venerable 
is the Christian hero? Or shall we 
be so poorly in love with our own 
principles, that consistent energetic 
adherence to them, moves our ad- 
miration less than the false grandeur 
of an earthly character ? Nay ; this 
may not—must not be so. Burning 
ineflable shame would it be to us, 
were itso. No—we will tell the de- 
luded admirers of that false great- 
ness which God abhors, that here, in 
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the character of the Christian hero, 
are met a grandeur and a glory be- 
fore which sinks down all earthly 
grandeur, fades utterly away all 
earthly glory. That by as much as 
heaven transcends the earth, by as 
much as self-sacrificing benevolence 
embracing even its bitterest foes, is 
more worthy of our love than the 
selfishness that cares not at what 
expense of human happiness its own 
designs are gained,—by so much 
does such a character surpass in 
dignity the proudest specimens of 
worldly greatness to which a deluded 
populace have ever paid their insen- 
sate adulations. 

But it were a poor gain to have 
contemplated the excellence of such 
a character, if our assent to its ex- 
cellence were all that were gained. 
It were all a poor thing to have felt 
the grandeur of such a character, if 
that it have awakened our admira- 
tion, be all that is effected. But 
shall it be all? Shall not such an ex- 
ample awaken our ardent emulation? 
Does not the very acknowledgment 
of the excellence of such a charac- 
ter show us our obligations to labor 
after a like excellence ? Does not 
the very admiration we express, lay 
us under a pledge ¢o be ourselves all 
that which we admire ? Do we not 
in the very act of confessing how 
noble and excellent a thing it is to be 
a decided and energetic Christian, 
confess ourselves bound to be all this 
in Our own persons ? 

And in order to be all that the 
Christian’s principles demand him to 
be, they must have the supreme do- 
minion over him. No noble consis- 
tency, no onward and determined 
progress can he exhibit, whose bosom 
is the seat of conflicting incompatible 
principles. In order to attain any 
thing great and noble, the soul must 
be yielded up with its whole capacity 
of devotion to the high object of its 
pursuit. 

Itis a master passion only that 
can make an harmonious character. 
How poor a spectacle do they exhibit 
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in whom their Christian principles 
are so feebly held, that the grovelling 
objects of the world are each day 
contending for the mastery. What 
Christian acquainted with the history 
of human effort and human achieve- 
ment, can see the aspiring, invincible 
ardor of men excited and sustained 
by the motives of a merely earthly 
ambition, and not feel the dishonor 
they reflecton him. O to witness the 
labors, the vigils, the all-grasping and 
ceaseless activity of such men after 
an earthly eminence and an earthly 
excellence, and then to see the feeble, 
niggardly energies which the cause of 
God and human happiness is able to 
command! How many humiliating 
spectacles of indolent irresolution 
does the Christian world exhibit. 
What numbers of us sleep out our 
existence in the midst of the most 
stirring excitements. Upon thou- 
sands of others, who are not sunk in 
the slumbers of total insensibility, how 
does indolence sit, the night-mare of 
the soul. We feel indeed its influ- 
ence suffocating the energies of our 
being, but we cannot shake it off. 
Our whole existence isa painful sensa- 
tion that something should be done, 
but we cannotdo it. Degraded be- 
ings! miserable spectacle of bound- 
less capabilities sunk and debased— 
of the glorious destiny of being inde- 
finitely holy and useful, disgracefully 
foregone and forfeited ! 

‘There are here and there indeed 
discerned a few who have shown in 
their own persons what the efficacy 
of a single human being may be, 
when emancipated from all earthly 
and selfish aims, and excited and sus- 
tained solely by the love of God and 
man. God be thanked for such names 
as Luther and Whitefield, Howard 
and Clarkson, Buchanan and Martyn 
—and in our own country and in our 
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own times, for such men as Mir1rs— 
taken early away indeed to witness 
from Heaven the mighty and ever- 
widening results of those schemes of 
love to which he had given origin and 
impulse;—and Asumun, just called 
home to his reward, for whom Africa 
and humanity are now bathed in tears. 
And what hinders every Christian 
from being such as these, in that 
sphere in which God hath placed 
him,—such [ mean in spirit and sin- 
gle-hearted devotion to his principles? 
There is nothing hinders. Such 
every Christian may be. Letus not 
then resign ourselves to those poor 
and drivelling views which would 
make us contented with a pitiful mo- 
dicum of excellence and usefulness. 
We may—we must be animated with 
an unquenchable ardor to realize all 
that excellence and holy influence 
which God permits to the last possi- 
bilities ofhuman exertion. And con- 
sequently we must labor with most 
earnest effort after every thing which 
will render our characters more ex- 
cellent in themselves, and increase 
that moral power, which love to God 
and man should employ in hastening 
the day of universal holiness and hap- 
piness. ‘These are the objects of our 
existence. High and holy objects! 
Glorious incitements! Happy, hon- 
ored beyond measure, if we fulfil 
them ; if we are not wanting to God 
and to ourselves. Unspeakably ca- 
lamitous and miserable, if we decline 
the noble career which is proposed 
to us, or fail of the glory which is 
destined to us. We have no other 
election. We must run this noble 
career,—we must realize this glori- 
ous destiny, or the fate of the poorest 
lowest Hottentot that bows down by 
the path side to worship the beetle he 
had nearly trodden on, is more hap- 
py than our own. MATHETES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Your correspondent‘ ANTIPAs,’ on 
the Importance of Evangelists, in his 
‘consideration of some of the disad- 
vantages of the pastoral office and re- 
lations, in the existing forms,” in the 
Spectator for July, specifies among 
other things, what he calls, “the 
grievous bondage of writing so many 
sermons, to whic h the settled minister 
is ever compelled.” “To write two 
sermonsa week, besides funeral, fast, 
thanksgiving, and other occasional 
addresses,” he declares “ ought rath- 
er to be made a punishment for a 
state offence, than a duty incumbent 
on a virtuous servant of the public.”’ 
“The two sermons must be produced 
come as they will, jaded as the spirit 
must be; and the man, borne down by 
the physical effect of his accumulated 
labors, must ascend his pulpit, and 
read his sermons without the spirit 
of a man, as if to a congregation of 
statues,—of men without souls.”’ 

*“ And no sooner does his foot 
alight from the stairs of his pulpit on 
one Sabbath, than he must com- 
mence his studies in preparation for 
the next, or at least stand in perpet- 
ual and ghastly fear of the fast ap- 
proaching time when he must com- 
mence them. And thus he is the 
complete slave of one eternal round 
of artificial duty.”—-« I do most sol- 
emnly attest, by my own experience, 
as well as observation, that this col- 
oring is not altogether that of the 
imagination. I could not give this 
picture had I not seen it—had I not 
felt it.”” 

« How can a minister that is such 
a slave to such an artificial state of 
things, bis very soul chained down to 
it by public opinion, ever accom- 
plish the high destiny of a herald of 
the cross? Most manifestly, there 
is a wide and deep field of influ- 
ence all around, and locked up in the 
kearts of his people, which he ne- 


ver touches,——no not even ap- 
proaches.” 

And is there occasion to say these 
things ? If this be the disadvanta- 
geous state of the settled minister, 
then let a settled ministry cease from 
the churches. If these be the con- 
sequences of a minister’s writing his 
sermons, then let no minister write. 
Any thing must be better than for a 
minister to * read his sermons without 
the spirit of a man, as if to a con- 
gregation of statues,—-of men wiih- 
out souls.’ Surely that cannot be 
auty, of the approach of which a 
minister has occasion to “ stand in 
perpetual and ghastly fear.”’ It can- 
not be duty for him to hoid himself 
‘‘the complete slave of one eternal 
round of artificial duty.” And is 
there, “ most manifestly,” in the case 
of settled ministers who are called to 
make weekly preparation for the 
pulpit, ‘a wide and deep field of in- 
fluence, locked up in the hearts of 
their people, which they never touch, 
—-nor even approach } ? 'Then let the 
foundations be broken up. Let the 
churches depend on settled pastors 
no more. Let them look, not to 
who have been set over them 
according to their long established 
order, whose attachments have be- 
come strong, and whose knowledge 
of their state is intimate, but to men 
who are saved from that ‘ weariness 
of the flesh,’ which is necessary to 
the preparation of new things, and 
who travel from place to place with- 
out a charge. 

It is not for me to say that ANTI- 
pas has not felt what he most solemn- 
ly attests as the result of his own ex- 
perience, in setting forth that ob- 
jection against a settled ministry 
which is supposed to lie in the labor 
of preparing sermons. I must be 
permitted, however, to say that he 
mentions things which have not oc- 
curred in the experience of all his 
brethren. Not that any faithful 
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minister of Christ, whether he labor 
as a settled pastor or as an evan- 
gelist, finds his work light, or finds 
not occasion to say with the great 
Apostle, Who is sufficient for these 
things? but that in his arduous way, 
he dues not feel as though he was 
sustaining what “ ought rather to be 
made the punishment of a state of- 
fence,’ than laid on one who has 
undertaken the charge of souls ; and 
prosecuting the studies which are ne- 
cessary to enable him to bring forth 
things new as well asold,does not view 
himself as the ‘slave of an eternal 
round of artificial duty,’ and is not 
provoked to say of his beloved peo- 
ple, whose welfare is ever powerful 
to constrain him, that if a “ sermon 
which they have heard a second time 
isa good one, and fitted to their 
case, it were a pity they were not 
obliged to sit under its perpetual 
reading,till they were much better.” 

Widely different from those of An- 
tipas, were the fellings of that much 
loved minister of Christ, the venera- 
ble Mr. Hallock. «No place,” said 
he, “is so agreeable to me as my 
study, and it is often delightful to 
read, write, &c.”” Again. “O how 
needed and inestimably precious is 
the gospel of Christ, as the true 
and only light of life. I think I can 
say, my study was never so delightful. 
{ would write my sermons if it were 
only for the pleasure of writing 
them.” Life,pp. 257, 273. There are 
others who, should they publish what 
they have ‘ felt,’ and ‘ give a picture’ 
from the results of their own expe- 
rience, would give one similar to 
this. 

But I should not have asked a 
place in your miscellany for these 
remarks, were its pages not read by 
those who are without experience in 
relation to the sacred office, and 
must judge respecting it from testi- 
mony only. I am unwilling that 
these should entertain such views of 
the office, of the feelings of those 
who are employed in it, and of the 
inefficiency of their labors, as are 
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imparted by your correspondent. 
The labor of writing which devolves 
upon a settled pastor is great, but it 
is often delightful. The sacred stu- 
dies of one who has, weekly, to pre- 
pare * beaten oil” for the sanctuary, 
are sweet. ‘Io David, God’s word 
was sweeter than honey; more to 
be desired than much fine gold ;— 
he delighted in it as those that find 
great spoil. To study it must of 
course be sweet to the spiritual mind; 
and to study it with pen in hand can- 
not destroy the delightful gust. The 
pen, if ithe expression be allowable, 
is a kind of magic instrument, as 
respects the aid which it affords in in- 
vestigation. While it records, it 
seems to originate the thoughts 
which are the subject of its record, 
to reduce them to order and subject 
them to control. Many a minister 
when closeted to the labor of writing 
for the Sabbath, instead of claiming 
that ‘any man ougit to be sorry for 
any man’ in his condition, has been 
ready to thank the Lord for his seclu- 
sion from the world, and for the priv- 
ilege of spending so much of secular 
time in such spiritual employ. 

This is not the place to give les- 
sons respecting the state of mind 
which a minister must cultivate in 
order to render his laborious duties 
pleasant ;—nor in relation to the 
economy of time he must prac- 
tise, in order that there may not 
remain a field of influence around 
him, which he does not even approach. 
Suffice to say that as his work is 
spiritual, so must he be emphatically, 
spiritually minded. A minister of 
the gospel who is not a spiritual man, 
may well stand aghast in view of 
his labors, as well as in view of his 
personal responsibility ; and is to be 
commiserated above all other men. 

With respect to the matter of 
writing, which is considered as 
constituting such a disadvantage as 
to 1ender the expediency of a settled 
ministry doubtful, where is the min- 
ister, let me ask, that is confined to 
writing,—whose occasional discour- 
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ses, ifnot the more formal services of 
the Sabbath, are not extempora- 
neous? And how many ministers are 
there who write what they do write, 
as being an advuntageous and pleas- 
ant method of study; and particularly 
useful both to themselves and people, 
in discussions that require exactness ; 
while much to their own comfort, they 
can discourse on common subjects 
and occasions,as profitably without,as 
with, writing. While the number of 
such is supposed to be increasing, 
‘the disadvantage’ now considered, 
‘of the pastoral office and relations, 
in the existing forms’ which have 
been handed down to us from by- 
gone times, and which the Holy Ghost 
has blessed abundantly, need not op- 
erate to their abolition. | 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


ALLow me to remark, to the au- 
thor of the communication in your 
last on “ moral painting,” that the 
fine delineation of the portrait of 
the Infernal as it is to be in the day of 
judgment, which he has credited to 
Milton, is from the moral] pencil of 
another Poet, and may be found in 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Night IX. 
nearly two hundred lines from the 
beginning. 

If the poet has given “ his due,” 
to the physiognomy of the abhorred 
original, let the poet, I say, have also 
his due, in the affixing of the name 
of the proper author to the inimita- 
ble piece. And so we say all. 





DISTINGUISHED MEN IN ENGLAND. 


Two American Gentlemen who late- 
ly visited England, one of whom is un- 
derstood to be a Clergyman of the 
Congregational, and the other a Cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Church, are 
publishing “ Notes” of their travels, 
in the New-York Observer, and in 
the [Hartford] Episcopal Watchman. 


Distinguished Men in England—Rowland Hill. 
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From their many interesting descrip- 
tions of persons and things, we select, 
for the gratification of our readers, the 
following notices, (somewhat abridged) 
of distinguished men in England. We 
may add some further selections, if our 
correspondents leave us room, in our 
future numbers. 


ROWLAND HILL. 


The writer in the Watchman thus 
notices this singular man. 


Rowland Hill is one of the few 
men in the world, who combine 
much eccentricity of character with 
an ardent spirit of Christian benev- 
lence. Possessed of an ample for- 
tune, he early devoted himself to the 
ministry, in connexinon, I believe 
with the Whitefield Methodists ; and 
erected at his own expense, on the 
Surrey side of the river, a large Chap- 
el, for the use of the poor population 
in the neighborhood. I set off one 
Sunday morning, to be one of his 
hearers ; but having a Jong distance 
to walk, I did not arrive till the ser- 
vice was partly over. 
The service being over, Mr. Hill en- 
tered the pulpit—a venerable, good- 
looking man, apparently near eighty ; 
but like Moses, “his eye is not dim, 
nor his natural force abated,’ of 
which he gave proofs by the occa- 
sional loudness of his voice. I had 
taken my seat in the free sittings 
near the door, among carters, coal- 
men and artizans, some of them 
the lowest class; and had a noble 
view beforeme. The chapel, which 
is said to contain 5,000 persons, was 
quite full. It has sixteen sides ; 
and the seats are disposed with their 
backs to the walls, and look towards 
the pulpit, which stands near the 
centre. A gallery runs quite round 
the building, and supports an organ 
said to be the most powerful in Lon- 
don; although that of St. Sepulchre’s, 
I should think, was not inferior. It 
is deficient, however, in richness and 
mellowness of tone. Every one 
must acknowledge that the effect of 
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numberless voices, aided by the over- 
powering sound of such an instru- 
ment, in the well known anthem— 
«Father, how wide thy glories 
shine,’’—is deeply impressive: at 
least, I felt it to be so. After the 
singing, the preacher began some- 
thing between an oration and prayer, 
but intended for the latter. Some- 
times his hands and eyes were up- 
lifted in a posture of devotion ; and 
then he put himself in a sermonizing 
attitude, and by transitions so sud- 
den, as to produce avery singular 
effect. In repeating the Lord’s 
prayer, he seemed to be pronoun- 
cing a benediction ; for he took a 
complete survey of his audience 
from one side to the other. 
The discourse, ma- 
king allowance for numerous digres- 
sious, was about “the family of 
Christian graces,” which he illus- 
trated by allusions to a family of 
children. Some were modest, meek- 
eyed, and unobtrusive ; as humility, 
patience, &c. Some bold and con- 
fident ; as faith, joy, and zeal. « But 
there are two that men don’t like at 
all ; and to tell the truth, they are 
rather ugly and hard featured. I'll 
tell you what they are—they are 
mortification and self-denial.” 
Speaking of patience, he said he 
would tell usa story. “ I once went 
into a shop where there was a clerk, 
avery pious, godly young man ; and 
while I was there, he was obliged to 
haul down goods in piles from the 
shelves, and spread them out, and 
then lay them away again, and pull 
down more ; and all, for nothing in 
the world, but to gratify the curiosi- 
ty and caprice, of a parcel of idle, 
gossipping customers, who didn’t 
want to buy any thing. But I must 
tell you, by the way, that this prac- 
tice is very rude and uncivil. Some 
people don’t care how much trouble 
they give. ‘They’Jl go into a shop, 
and have piece after piece taken 
down and unrolled ; when they don’t 
want to buy a farthing’s worth. [ll 
tell you what, it’s very rude and vex- 
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atious—I’d have you learn good 
manners. Well, scemg how much 
unnecessary trouble the young man 
was put to, I said to him, these peo- 
ple make you a great deal of labor— 
you must find it very vexatious to 
wait on such unreasonable folks. O 
no, he said; it does me good ; it 
teaches me the grace of patience.” 
Ladies who are fond of going a-shop- 
ping, may as well, perhaps, read 
over the good preacher’s chapter on 
patience a second time. 

«‘'The Socinian’s prayer’’—for he 
had a little of every thing in his dis- 
course—he said, was——* Lord, I 
thank thee that thou hast given me a 
fine reason, and a superior under- 
standing, and a great many other 
clever talents ; and for these things, 
O Lord, I thank thee.”’ 

With preaching like this, does this 
eccentric minister attract vast con- 
gregations, amongst which are many 
of the better sort: and it cannot be 
doubted but that many, very many, 
have been turned from the evil of 
their ways, by the lively exhortations 
they have heard at the Surrey Chap- 
el. I observed the deepest attention 
in many of the hard features and 
smutty faces around me ; and in not 
a few instances, their clumsy fingers 
were employed in taking notes of 
the sermon. Do not examples like 
these lead to a suspicion, that the 
prevalent style of preaching is too 
cold and refined for those, ** who oc- 
cupy the places of the unlearned’’— 
that sermons are in general too state- 
ly for the audience—the preachers 
are too much afraid of having their 
literary taste criticised, when to con- 
vince and persuade ought to be their 
only anxiety ? 

Notes of a Traveller in Eng. 


The writer in the Observer speaks of 
Mr. Hill as follows. 

The very appearance of the man 
wastomeeloquent. Hisfine person, 
and dignified countenance, and silver 
locks, and patriarchal air, awakened 
my veneration before he opened his 
lips. He first offered a prayer, which, 
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while on the one hand, it was strong- 
ly characterised by original and im- 
pressive thought, was, on the other, 
so simple, that it seemed like the ef. 
fusion of a child. After prayer was 
singing, and then followed the ser- 
mon. Though it was evidently quite 
an unpremeditated production, and 
took its complexion very much from 
the feelings of the preacher at the 
moment, yet it was rich in valuable 
thought,—was in some parts exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and throughout bore 
the impress of a superior mind, acting 
under the powerful impulse of a heart 
warmed by the love of Christ. He 
seems capable of touching almost 
every chord in the human constitu- 
tion at pleasure; of delighting the im- 
agination with exquisite imagery, of 
assailing the intellect with powerful 
argument, and of dissolving the heart 
by a melting pathos. His passion 
for the ludicrous, which comes out 
on almost all occasions, and which 
often excites more than a smile in 
his audience, scarcely discovered 
itself at all during the sermon which 
I heard from him; and [ can truly 
say that though I have often heard a 
more coherent exhibition of Gospel 
truth, [have rarely heard a more edi- 
fying one. While his whole sermon 
must have been perfectly intelligible 
to every child in the audience, it 
could not have failed, I think, to 
interest men of improved intellects. 
Mr. Hill belongs toa family of rank: 
his father was a Baronet, and he is 
himself uncle to the present Lord 
Hill, who has succeeded the Duke of 
Wellington as commander of the na- 
tional forces. He was graduated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
went into the ministry at an early pe- 
riod. It is supposed, and I doubt 
not with good reason, that he has 
preached more than any man living ; 
and that no minister in England has 
probably been directly instrumental 
of so many conversions since the time 
of Whitefield. At theadvanced age 
of 84, he preaches upon an average, 
seven times a week, besides attending 
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many other public meetings: and | 
imagine that there are few clergy- 
men, if any, whose labors are in so 
much request as his, on public occa- 
sions. He retires from the city dur- 
ing the summer season, to his family 
mansion, in one of the distant coun- 
ties in England, and for several months 
in the year, preaches to a congrega- 
tion in that neighborhood ; while he 
takes care to have his own at home 
supplied by some of the most popular 
preachers in the country. 

An anecdote was mentioned to me 
the other day, which strikingly illus- 
trates his benevolence. It fell to 
him and a Bishop in the Epispocal 
Church to preach in behalf of the 
same object of charity, at the samc 
place, and on the same day. The 
Bishop preached in the morning ; 
after the collection was taken up, it 
was carried to him that he might 
take whatever he pleased, as a com- 
pensation for his services; and he 
took five pounds. Mr. Hill preach- 
ed in the afternoon; and when, at 
the close of service, the plate con- 
taining the money collected, was 
carraid to him in the same manner, 
he asked, “ Why they brought that 
to him?’ Upon being told that it 
was brought that he might take pay 
for his services, as the Bishop had 
done in the morning, he asked how 
much the Bishop took? The answer 
was “ five pounds.”” He immediate- 
ly drew from his pocket a five pound 
note, and putting it into the plate, 
replied, Well, you shall not lose any 
thing by us.” I do not vouch for the 
authenticity of this anecdote, but it 
was told to me as authentic, and the 
character of the man would seem to 
render it probable. 

Letters from Europe. 


EDWARD IRVING. 


Among the strange things which 
have attracted the attention of the 
Londoners, for some time past, Mr. 
Irving, minister of the Caledonian 
Chapel, is not the least conspicuous. 
During the last summer, he had 
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run of popularity almost beyond any 

thing ever known in London, if pop- 
ularity is to be measured by the num- 
bers and rank of an audience. Even 
the carriages of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Liverpool, Earl Gray, the Lord 
Jhancellor, the Marquis of Lans- 
down, aldermen, barons, bold and 
highborn ladies, graced the avenues 
which led to the Chapel in Hatton 
garden; and so numerous was the 
throng, that “ tickets of exclusion to 
the poor,”’ as the ballad hath it, were 
issued, one of which was necessary 
to obtain admission into the chapel. 
Mr. Irving’s publication of his “ Ora- 
tions and Arguments”’ was consider- 
ed by his friends an unfortunate step 
for his fame ; as many things appear 
to advantage in the pulpit, which will 
not so well bear reading. The 
“scripta verba manent ;” and the 
criticism, which is disarmed, by ani- 
mated gesture and affecting intona- 
tions of voice, collects to a cooler 
exercise of its powers, when its sub- 
ject appears in the more tangible 
shape of a book. The result has 
been unfavorable to the reputation 
of the Caledonian preacher. The 
wags have now taken him in hand ; 
and numerous are the parodies on 
his style,* and the caricatures of his 
person, in which the obliquity of his 
eyes and certain affectations of sin- 
gularity in the arrangement of an 
enormous bush of hair, are not for- 
gotten. But so great has his popu- 
larity been, that not less than five or 
six different engravings of him adorn 
the windows of the print shops—to 
say nothing of “ the extravagant and 
erring’ caricatures, by which he has 
been exalted into unenviable distinc- 
tion. Notes of a Trav. 

These remarks were written two or 
three years since, when Mr. Irving’s 
celebrity was at itsheight. What his 
present popularity is may be gathered 
from the following. 

I attended [March, 1828] at the 
Caledonian Chapel, Mr. Irving’s 
place of worship, in the morning. 
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It is a new, large and elegant build- 
ing, which has been erected at great 
expense, and which, though rath- 
er highly ornamented, is, perhaps, 
one of the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture to be seen in any chureh in 
London. The congregation, which 
I understood to be composed princi- 
pally of Scotch people and strangers, 
must have consisted, I should suppose, 
of one thousand five hundred. On 
entering the church, I wasexceeding- 
ly struck, as I think every stranger 
must be, with Mr. Irving’s appear- 
ance; and recovering from the maze, 
I must confess that the longer I saw 
and heard him, the more intense be- 
came my astonishment. He posses- 
ses a commanding stature; a dark 
complexion; a piercing eye, which un- 
fortunately has the odd appearance of 
looking more than one way at a time ; 
and raven black hair, which floats 
carelessly and gracefully upon his 
shoulders. His voice, on a low key, 
is uncommonly sweet and sonorous ; 
but in rising to a high note, it ac- 
quires a most grating harshness. His 
manner is a singular compound of 
opposites. It has mildness and se- 
verity ; awkwardness and dignity ; 
lounging and indolent postures, and 
graceful and earnest ones ; in short, 
I would call it at once the most lul- 
ling and the most exciting, the most 
calm and the most convulsive kind 
of oratory. And the matter of the 
sermon was equally unique with the 
manner. It certainly contained 
much original and powerful thought, 
and some bold and earnest appeals 
to the heart; but there was such 
an air of eccentricity thrown over 
the whole, and in some parts of the 
discourse so much ingenious ab- 
straction, that I found it excee- 
dingly difficult to analyze the im- 
pression which my mind received 
from the whole performance. 1 
should say, however, unhesitatingly, 
that it must require a degree of in- 
telligence to profit by such preach- 
ing, which is not to be looked for in 
the humbler walks of life ; and while 
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I certainly feel much respect for his 
talents and character, I can easily 
believe that the wisdom of Provi- 
dence is equally manifest in bring- 
ing into the ministry one, and but 
one, Edward Irving. 

In respectto Mr. Irving’s private 
character as a gentleman and a 
Christian, I believe there is the con- 
current testimony of all who know 
him, decidedly in his favor. I had 
the pleasure of spending an hour or 
two with him the other day, and 
founa him entirely accessible, amia- 
ble and unassuming in his manners, 
and uncommonly serious and spiritu- 
al in his conversation. In his reli- 
gious views, he is, | believe, rather 
an Ultra-Calvinist. ‘The attention 
of many of the ministers of this 
country, has of late been particular- 
ly directed towards the subject of 
prophecy; and there are a considera- 
ble number, of whom Mr. I. is one, 
who strenuously maintain that our 
Lord is soon to commence a person- 
al reign on the earth ; and that this 
is to be preceded by the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous dead. This is 
said to be, at present, rather a fa- 
vorite topic with Mr. 1. both in the 
pulpit and out of it. He has lately 
translated a considerable work on 
this subject from the Spanish, and if 
I mistake not, he has in preparation 
a work on the same subject of his 
own. The character of his mind is 
such, that while I should expect that 
he would say much that is useful on 
any practical subject on which he 
might write, I should fear that he 
would be somewhat erratic in his 
speculations. 


ROBERT HALL. 


On account of Mr. Hall’s feeble 
health, the service was commenced 
and continued to the close of the first 
prayer, by Mr. C., one of the Pro- 
fessors in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary inthis place. He then left 
the desk, and Mr. Hall walked in 
from the vestry and took his place. 
He is of about a medium height, is 
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rather inclined to corpulency, has a 
bold and striking countenance, and 
an eye the most expressive and pier- 
cing. ‘The appearance of the man 
is altogether extraordinary; such as, 
if you had never heard of him, would 
lead you to expect that he would not 
speak long, without exhibiting intel- 
lectual greatness. He announced 
his text with so feeble a voice, that it 
required an effort for me to under- 
stand a word of it; and before he ut- 
tered two sentences, I resolved on 
an attempt to obtain a seat nearer 
the pulpit. I accordingly stept out 
of the pew in which I sat, and walk- 
ed up the aisle, thinking it possible 
that somebody’s compassion might be 
so much excited as to induce him to 
offer me a more commodious seat ; 
but being disappointed in this, I took 
my station on a bench in the aisle 
almost directly beneath the pulpit ; 
which, though rather humble, affor- 
ded me an opportunity of seeing and 
hearing to the best advantage. For 
the first few minutes, I nust acknow- 
ledge that I was disappointed. ‘The 
manner was extremely feeble, and 
the thoughts were distinguished nei- 
ther for boldness nor originality. 
Before he had proceeded far, howev- 
er, I perceived that his feelings began 
to kindle, and that I wes coming, al- 
most insensibly, under a sort of elec- 
trical influence. Though nota word 
of the discourse was written, his de- 
livery was extremely rapid, and eve- 
ry thonght was expressed with as 
much precision and elegance as if 
it had been carefully committed to 
paper. There was the same length 
of sentences, the same graceful and 
flowing style, the same majesty of 
conception, by which his printed ser- 
mons are so strikingly characteri- 
zed. His manner, as he advanced, 
became powerfully impressive ; the 
awkward gesture, with which he be- 
gan, of pulling the leaves of the Bi- 
ble, he exchanged for a dignified and 
energetic motion of hand; and his 
burning thorghts seemed to brighten 
every feature of his countenance, and 
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nerve every muscle of his frame. 
His eloquence was the farthest possi- 
ble from any thing like rhetorical 
flourish ; it indicated nothing like 
effort, not even the consciousness of 
of its magic power to sway, and 
melt, and agitate at pleasure ; it 
seemed rather the natural and sim- 
ple operation of a mind, which could 
not move without leaving behind it a 
track of glory, whose element was 
the brilliancy of the sun combined 
with the grandeur of the storm. 
Hlis discourse, at its commencement, 
was like a stream at its rise, so in- 
considerable that you might almost 
pass it without observation. In its 
progress, it was like the same stream 
expanding itself into a bold river, 
whose deep and chrystal waters, roll- 
ing in silent majesty, reflect the 
brightest images which the sun ever 
paints upon the clouds. At its close, 
it was like the same stream pouring 
itself over a mighty cataract, with 
an impetuosity which causes the 
earth to shake around you, and yet 
with all the brilliancy which the sun 
shining in his strength, and the rain- 
bow casting its beautiful hues upon 
the surges, could impart. I had no 
doubt that I had had the privilege of 
hearing one of the noblest perform- 
ances of this extraordinary man ; 
and have since been informed that 
it was so regarded by his congrega- 
tion, and that [ might hear him con- 
stantly for a year, and probably not 
hear another equally eloquent ser- 
mon. If must acknowledge that af- 
ter the specimen which I have had, 
! am quite prepared to accord with 
the popular sentiment in Great Bri- 
tain, that Robert Hall is the greatest 
preacher of the present day. 
Letters from Europe. 


REV. GEORGE BURDER. 


_ Another gentleman in whose so- 
ciety I have felt a deep interest, and 
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whose venerable age and high stand- 
ing must be my apology for mention- 
ing his name, is the Rev. Grorce 
Burper, well known in our country 
as the author of the Village Sermons. 
i think | have never seen more of 
Christian meekness, sincerity, humil- 
ity, and benevolence, embodied in a 
man’s manners, than are to be seen 
in his. In approaching him, you 
get the impression instantly that you 
are in the presence of a man in whose 
character you cannot be deceived ; 
and in conversing with him, you 
might almost fancy yourself in. the 
company of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. He is a native of London, 
but for several] of the first years of 
his ministry was settled at Coventry, 
and for the last twenty-six years, has 
been pastor of the church of which 
his father was deacon, andin whichhe 
was himself baptized. He has been 
associated from the beginning with 
the venerable men whose names I 
have already mentioned, in estab- 
lishing and bringing forward the 
great benevolent institutions of the 
day. Though he is 76 years of age, 
and has only the sight of one eye, and 
that but imperfectly, and withal Ja- 
bors under constant bodily infirmity, 
yet he preaches nearly half the time. 
Two of his sons are highly respect- 
able ministers, and one of them, the 
Rev. Henry Forster Burper, a 
distinguished professor in Highbury 
College. Mr. B. spoke with great 
affection of the Rev. William Ro- 
maine, (author of the Life of Faith, 
&c.) who was his intimate friend ; 
and remarked that he used to have 
the names of the evangelical ministers 
of the Established Church before 
him in bis private devotions, and that 
the small list of three or four over 
which he had often wept in his clos- 
et, he lived to see increased to near- 
ly four hundred. 
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Memoirs, including Letters and Se- 
lect Remains, of John Urquhart; 
late of the University of St. An- 
drews. By WitttamOrme. Bos- 
ton: Crocker & Brewster; New- 
York: Jonathan Leavitt. 2 vols. 
18mo. 


Ar this period in the circulation of 
the Memoirs of John Urquhart, we 
have not taken it up with theidea ofin- 
troducing anything thatisnew to ma- 
ny of our readers. ‘The commenda- 
tions which the work received in the 
foreign Reviews, which were quoted 
or republished in this country, must 
be considered asestablishing its char- 
acter, as one of the most interesting 
memoirs that has appeared in seve- 
ral years. Stillas some who peruse 
our pages may not enjoy access to 
every thing that is new, or may not 
have seen this little book, we will 
give a brief abstract of its contents, 
and enrich ovr pages with a few pas- 
sages, adding such reflections as may 
be suggested in our course. 

Joun Urquyart was born at 
Perth in Scotland in 1808. At five 
years of age he was sent to school, 
and soon after to the Sabbath school. 
From the able observations of the 
biographer on the subject, we infer 
that the Sabbah schools in Scotland 
are much like our own, where the 
rich and the poor meet together, and 
the exercises and instructions are 
purely religious. 

In 1822 at the age of fourteen, 
he entered the University of St. An- 
drews. ‘Though the son of parents 
who were dissenters from the church 
of Scotland, connected with what we 
suppose are the Independents or Con- 
gregationalists, he found himself sub- 
ject to no disabilities or disadvantages 
on this account. 

In April, 1824, he was admitted 
a member of the Independent church 
in St. Andrews, actuated in his choice, 
as he says, “by asense of duty and 


the writings of the apostles them- 
selves.”” From thistime he wascon- 
sidered as devoted to the Christian 
ministry. While at home, in the va- 
cation, he wrote an essay “On the 
Nature and design of the Mission of 
the Saviour on earth,” which shows 
that he had already gained scriptural 
ideas of the gospel plan, and had the 
power of expressing his knowledge 
with singular clearness and felicity. 

In November 1824, he was intro- 
duced to the moral philosophy class, 
under the instruction of Dr. Chal- 
mers. Here, as inall his preceding 
studies, he took at once the first rank 
in excellence. It is thus described 
by a class-mate. 


The Doctor had introduced us to 
his department of the academical] course, 
by some general observations on this 
topic. e wished us each to give an 
abstract in our own terms, before en- 
tering on the main business of our in- 
vestigating moral philosophy. Not as 
yet familiar with any of my fellows, I 
was particularly struck when one of 
the youngest in the class, with simple 
dignity, (though, as he told me after- 
wards, with great perturbation of 
mind,) read an Essay, which, for puri- 
ty of style, for beauty of imagery, and 
a masterly delineation of thought, ex- 
ceeded every thing we had then heard. 
Nor could I but rejoice, when, at the 
conclusion, a universal burst of admi- 
ration (which was evidently partici- 
pated in by the Professor,) proceeded 
from all present, I need only say, that 
his character, thus established, was 
maintained during the whole course. 
The decision of the prize, both by 
Dr. Chalmers and his fellow—students, 
awarded him the first honor they had it 
in their power to bestow. pp. 74. 


Urquhart’s subsequent essays, both 
in Moral Philosophy and in Political 
Economy, afford a beautiful illustra- 
tion of his teacher’s power to excite 
the minds of youth to vigorous and 
independent action. 

We value this little memoir very 
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highly for the familiar introduction 

which it has given us to that won- 
derfulman. We have looked at him 
at a distance as an author and 
preacher, but here we are made ac- 
quainted with him as the patron of 
youthful genius, the father of his pu- 
pils, encouraging their efforts, direct- 
ing their labors, and training them by 
precept and example, in the science 
and thepracticeof doing good. The 
life of such a man is an era in the 
history of his country: we see every 
good and useful institution springing 
up under his influence. 

Having dared to divest himself first 
of the trammels of a technical theo- 
logy, and to believe that the gospel 
contains a message from the God of 
mercy, he has seen the necessity of an 
aggressive movement to carry it to 
the earand the bosom of every sinner. 
Hence the origin of what he calls the 
‘Local System” in large towns. 
Hence the fact that a missionary 
spirit has at length sprung up in 
Scotland, and under his auspices is 
gradually extending among her pious 
students. While the gospel is re- 
garded as a message, directed only 
to the elect, the very life of a mis- 
sionary spirit is killed. For if the 
light can only be set up in here and 
there a spot, those for whom it is in- 
tended will infallibly find their way 
toit. But the principle of the Scrip- 
tures is, ‘Go, preach the gospel to 
every creature.” And the true gos- 
pel of a free salvation cannot be long 
received into the soul without a de- 
velopement of its tendency to pro- 
duce a missionary spirit. Evan- 
gelical principles are every where the 
same, and every where prompt to ac- 
tive exertions for the salvation of 
souls. 

We see this exemplified in the ef- 
forts of young Urquhart, and his breth- 
ren to establish a Missionary Society 
in the university ; in the patronage of 
Dr. Chalmers, the difficulties encoun- 
tered,and the effects produced. We 
see it also in the zeal of Dr. Chal- 
mers to engage all his pious pupils 
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in the formation of Sabbath schools, 
and in various evangelical labors and 
pursuits. ‘These are alluded to in 
the following extracts from Urqu- 
hart’s letters, the first dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1824, and the second, Decem- 
ber 6, 1825. 


The Doctor has thus not only in- 
creased the number of the students, 
(which this year amounts to about two 
hundred and fifty ;) but those who have 
come for his sake being mostly of evan- 
gelical principles, he has thus, though 
indirectly, wrought a great change on 
the religious aspect of our university. 
It is to this chiefly, that I would attri- 
bute the success with which my efforts 
have been crowned, in attempting to 
form a missionary society in our col- 
lege. We have got about forty sub- 
scribers, and have already had two 
meetings, which we purpose to con- 
tinue monthly. There have also been 
formed a number of Sabbath Schools, 
one of which is taught by Dr. Chal- 
mers himself, and the rest by students. 
And besides this, several meetings are 
held, by select parties of the students, 
for social worship. Such a change, 
1 did not certainly expect to see in my 
day. And this has not all gone on 
without opposition. Not only were we 
refused a room in the college for our 
missionary meetings, but the minds of 
the people of the town are so influen- 
ced that, even yet, we are not sure of 
a place to meet in regularly. On the 
whole, our college seems, at present, 
to present an aspect something similar 
to that of the University of Oxford, in 
the days of Hervey and Wesley. 
Among the rest of my class-fellows, 
there is a young man who seems to be 
very zealous in the cause of truth. 
He goes out to the country and preach- 
es every Sabbath afternoon, at a place 
called Dunino;—a place very much 
neglected ; and on Sabbath evenings, 
he has a meeting of fishermen, to whom 
he preaches. pp. 77, 78. 


The first general meeting of our 
University Missionary Society was 
held yesterday. This institution seems 
now, under the blessing of God, to 
have weathered all opposition that 
threatened at first to crush it, and 
promises fair to be established on a se- 
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cure basis, and to extend the field of its 
usefulness. The dignitaries of our 
college profess to have quite changed 
their opmion with regard to it. Dr. 
Nicol confesses, that the Reports we 
sent him, gave him information that 
was quite new to him. Last year, we 
were refused a room in the college, 
and could scarcely obtain a place of 
meeting in the town; now Dr. Haldane 
tells us, that the Divinity Hall is at our 
service, or any other place which his 
influence can command. This offer 
we did not accept, as we had already 
obtained the old Episcopal chapel, asa 
place of meeting, which is more com- 
fortable and conveient, for our purpose, 
than any other place we could obtain. 
Our two principals have not given us 
fair words merely, but have testified 
their sincerity, by sending us a donation 
of a guinea each, with the promise of 
more on the part of Dr Nicol. These 
are triumphs, which the most sanguine 
advocates of the cause would, a few 
years ago, have thought if not only ri- 
diculous to expect, but almost foolish 
even to wish for. With God, howev- 
er all things are possible; and it is be- 
cause we expect so little, and desire so 
little, and pray for so little on the faith 
of his promises, that these promises are 
not more speedily and more triumph- 
antly accomplished. 

I think I mentioned, in my letter to 
my mother, that I had engaged to teach 
Dr.Chalmer’s sabbath school during the 
winter: my school at Denio, in conse- 
quence, is left destitute. I have heard 
that the children are desirous that it 
should be begun again. Mr. Adam has 
commenced his operations, and I have 
been giving him some assistance. [think 
it advisable, with my present prospects, 
that I should engage rather more 
prominently in such employments, than 
otherwise I would be inclined to do. 

Dr. Chalmers has been more than 
kind to me this year; indeed,I feel al- 
most oppressed by his attention. As 
my school is held in his house, I gen- 
erally sup with him on Sunday eve- 
ning, when I enjoy much more of his 
conversation than at set parties, as he 
and Mrs. Chalmers are then generally 
alone. I was very much gratified, by 
a walk I had with Dr. Chalmers, to 
visit the parents of the children who 
attended his school. The people in 
some of the houses, seemed to recog- 
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nize him familiarly, so that he is prob- 
ably often engaged in the same labors 
of love. He thinks such exercises as 
visiting the poor and the sick, the best 
introduction to ministerial labor. 
“This,” said he, as we were going 
along, “is what I call preaching the 
gospel to every creature; that cannot 
be done by setting yourself up ina pul- 
pit, as a centre of attraction, but by 
going forth and making aggressive 
movements upon the community, and 
by preaching from house to house.” 
I mention these remarks more freely, 
as I think this a duty by far too much 
neglected among our dissenting minis- 
ters. Vol. Il. pp. 37—39. 


In connexion with Urquhart’s Mis- 
sionary zeal, we marked a passsage, 
for the purpose of extracting it, in an 
essay on “the Doctrine of a gradua- 
tion of rewards and punishiments ; 
and an attempt to apply it to the sub- 
ject of Missions,” which he read at 
a missionary meeting, when he was 
not yet seventeen yearsold, and which 
certainly isa very favorable specimen 
of moral feeling and maturity of 
thought in a youth of thatage. But 
we can only refer our readers to the 
essay, which they will find in the first 
volume. 

The principle by which young 
Urquhart was inspired in all his evan- 
gelical labors and purposes is weil 
exhibited by himself in a sermon on 
2 Cor. iv. 13. We have room for 
only the following extract. 


Do we believe these things, my 
brethren and shall we not speak what 
we believe? Is there not a duty en- 
tailed upon every Christian, as far as it 
is in his power, by the belief of these 
great truths, to publish them to his fel- 
low men? And is there not a wo pro- 
nounced against every believer, if, in 
as far as he has opportunity, he preach 
not the gospel? It is not necessary 
to the preaching of the gospel that we 
pass through a preparatory course of 
science and literature, or that we be 
commissioned to do so by our fellow 
men. Nor is it necessary to the 
preaching of the gospel, that we as- 
cend a pulpit, or be surrounded with 
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any of the apparatus of ordinary par- 
sonship. It is not necessary that our 
address be made to a public assem- 
biy at all. Nor is it even necessary 
ere we open our mouth to our fellow- 
men, that we work up a labored sys- 
tematic discourse. These things may 
accompany the preaching of the gos- 
pel, but they are by no means its ne- 
cessay accompaniments, and it is hard 
to say whether this lavish profusion 
of human preparation, and worldly 
pomp, has not in many instances rob 

bed of their native dignity and impres- 
siveness, those sublime but simple 
truths which manifestly appear—“ when 
unadorned, adorned the most.” The 
preaching of the gospel, as imperative 
upon every Christian, needs not the 
aid of deep meditation, or of human 
scholarship. It consists in the simple 
communication to others of the simplest 
truths. We may preach to the little 
family circle as we sit in the house, or 
even to the solitary companion as we 
walk by the way. The simple belief 
of the gospel is all that is necessary to 
give us a title, and even to lay us under 
an obligation, to preach it in the sense 
which | have explained. David belie- 
ved, and therefore he spoke! Paul be- 
lieved, and therefore he spoke! and 
every Christian having the same spirit 
of faith which dwelt in the Psalmist 
and the Apostle, should be able to 
adopt their language, and say, I also 
believe, and therefore speak. And if, 
my brethren,the same spirit of faith is 
working in us, it has not been thechoice 
of our profession that has laid us un- 
der an obligation to preach the gospel; 
but the previously felt obligation that 
has led us to make choice of our pro- 
fession. - Vol. II. pp. 201, 202. 


The manner in which this rule of 
action—** We believe and therefore 
have we spoken,” was carried into 
effect by a Christian so zealous and 
conscientious as Urquhart, may be 
seen in the previous accounts of his 
evangelicallabors. And as progress 
in labor ever leads to enlargement 
of views, we find him even in his pu- 
pilage constrained to attempt more 
extended operations. Some account 
of the manner of it may be seen in 
the following extract of a letter dated 
May 15th, 18@6. 
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There is a new system of religious 
instruction which has been attempted 
in St. Andrew’s this last session, and 
which I think is a most efficient sys- 
tem for evangelizing large towns. The 
plan is verysimple. We just inquired 
after some person residing in different 
quarters of the town, who were reli- 
giously disposed. We called on these 
and requested the favor of a room in 
their house, for afew of the neighbors 
to assemble in for religious purposes. 
We expected a little group of eight or 
ten persons to assemble, but were as- 
tonished to find the attendance increase 
in some of the stations to fifty or six- 
ty. Many of these never went tochurch. 
We generally read and explained a 
passage of Scripture, and read some 
extracts from such books as we thought 
were most striking and useful. Ihave 
some doubt whether a layman in the 
Church of England could attempt this; 
but if the laws of the church and the 
state allow, | think many a Christian 
would find ample.scope for such em- 
ployment, in the dark places of your 
towns and villages. You understand, 
we never called it preaching ; and ac- 
cordingly Dr. Haldane gave his consent 
that the young men in the established 
church should engage in the work. 
Churchmen and Dissenters all went 
hand in hand, and we forgot that there 
was any distinction. And this must 
be the case more universally, ere the 
cause of our great Redeemer go tri- 
umphantly forward. Tait has already 
begun similar meetings in Edinburgh, 
and some have been commenced here. 
I do think this a most plausible method 
for getting at that class of the commu- 
nity who do not attend the public ser- 
vices of the gospel. You know Dr. 
Chalmers’ plan is a little different. He 
wishes the Christian philanthropist to 
visit every family. The great objec- 
tion to this plan, in my estimation, is 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient 
number of agents. ‘The Doctor's ob- 
jection to pulpit instructions, when they 
stand alone, is, that you are setting up 
a centre of attraction; this will only 
draw some of the people-——some are 
not under the influence of the attract- 
ing power, and they must be dealt with 
in another way. You must make an 
aggressive movement towards them. 
Before setting the plan I speak of in 
operation, I asked Dr. Chalmers’ opin- 
ion of it. He gave his decided appro- 
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bation to it, although he thought the 
system of individual visitation a better 
one, if it could be accomplished. This 
new plan, however, he thought had a 
much greater efficacy than common 
preaching, when alone. Instead of 
setting up one great centre of attrac- 
tion, it was like carrying about the 
magnet, and bringing it nearer to the 
iron filings. pp. 108, 109. 


We find frequently interspersed 
through the book notices of similar 
plans and labors, of himself and his 
zealous brethren, who drew evangel- 
ical zeal, and wisdom, and courage, 
which was not the least needful, 
from the example and instructions 
of their loved professor. We donot 
believe that a body of zealous and 
enlightened Christians, guided and 
urged forward by a discreet and large- 
souled minister, in evangelical exer- 
tions for the good of souls, can ever 
be made to stop short of a kind of 
labors likethese. ‘They may be kept 
within more canonical limits for a 
time, but it will be at the expense of 
smothering their zeal. And if ever 
they are permanently excited to 
Christian action it will result in some 
species of public labor. Like Ur- 
quhart indeed, they may “ not call it 
preaching.” But it willbe proclaim- 
ing the invitations of the gospel to 
perishing sinners, wherever they can 
be made to hear. This enlightened 
and zealous Christians have always 
done, when their evangelical spirit 
was alive, and we doubt not always 
will do. Questions of canonical or- 
der are Jess thought of when Chris- 
tians act in view of souls perishing 


In sin.* And every minister who 


* The following parable on order is from 
Andrew Fuller. Life. p. 224. 

In one of the new Italian Republics, 
two independent companies are formed 
for the defence of the country. Call one 
A, andthe other B. In forming them- 
selves, and learning their exercise, they 
each profess to follow the mode of disci- 
pline used by the ancient Romans. Their 
efficers, uniforms, and evolutions, how- 
ever, are, after all, somewhat ‘different 
trom each other. Hence disputes arise, 
and B refuses to march against the enemy 
with A as being disorderly. A gives his 
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feels right, will employ himself, not to 
restrain this evangelical spirit in his 
brethren, of which there is no danger 
they should have too much, but in en- 
lightening their minds, furnishing 
them for their work, and guarding as 
well as possible against the evils of 
human imperfection. How many 
good ministers have had their fears of 
such labors dissolved and dissipated 
when their own souls have felt the 
blessed influences of a revival of re- 
ligion. We consider this beautiful 
combination and subordination of 
labor, exhibited by Dr. Chalmers and 
his pupils, as a grand restoration of 
apostolical principles and practices. 
[t is only by such united instrumen- 
tality that the great work of convert- 
ing the world can ever be accom- 
plished. ‘The time has been, when 
a minister laboring alone, could keep 
a parish in a tolerable state of peace 
and good morals, while only a small 
part of his people found the saving 
benefits of the gospel. But such is 
the spirit of libertinism now ascend- 
ent that even this can hardly be done 
any longer. While in proportion as 
the views of Christians rise above 
mere social order, they feel that some- 
thing more must be done, ere the 
gospel shall become the power of 
God to the mass of the people. The 
lost must be sought out. The dead 
must be discovered and called to life. 
The profligacy of the wicked must 
be searched into and exposed to the 
light. The servants of our Lord 
must go out into the streets and the 
highways, and compel them to come 
in. And in order to do this, all his 


reason why he thinks himself orderly: 
but they are far from satisfying B, who 
not only treats him as deviating from rule, 
but as almost knowing himself to do s0, 
and wilfully persisting in it. A, tired 
of jarring, marches against the enemy by 
himself. Bsitsat home, deeply engaged 
in studying order and discipline. ‘If 
your forms and rules, (says A) are so 
preferable to ours, why do you not make 
use of them? Discipline is a mean, not 
an end. Be not always boasting of your 
order, and reproaching others for the 
want of it: LET US SEE THE USE OF IT.” 
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servantsmust be employed. He has 
not, and in the present state of things 
he cannot have, a sufficiency of min- 
isters to doall that needs to be done. 
The case is one of life and death. 
The question is between ecclesiastic- 
al rule and order, of human devising, 
and the absolute loss of the multi- 
tudes whom no existing practica- 
ble ministry can effectually reach. 

Let it not be said that by calling 
forth the zeal and labors of the bro- 
therhood we are superseding the 
ministry. Who ever thought that 
the discipline of an army rendered 
officers less necessary ? We fully ap- 
preciate the necessity of having 
ministers and learned ministers. We 
would see the number of ministers 
greatly increased. We would also 
see their advantages for intellectual 
preparation as great as they can be. 
We would have them a distinct set 
of men, giving themselves ‘“ wholly 
to prayer and the ministry of the 
word.”’ No church can stand long 
without a thoroughly educated and 
exclusively devoted ministry. And 
then we would have these men en- 
joy the deference and regard which 
belongs to their station. ‘The min- 
ister is the ruler or leader of the 
church, and is to be regarded as such 
in all affairs. Any arrangement or 
any plan, in the church, is plainly 
deficient, in which the minister is 
passed by. We would by nomeans 
say that zealous and pious brethren 
are bound always to lie still, because 
their minister is too timid or too 
slothful to head their expedition. 
But they are bound to feel that the 
want of his superintendence is a 
great loss, and to see to it that they 
have themselves used all proper 
means of prayer and labor to make 
him willing to place himself at the 
head of every good work. 

The wisdom of this world has 
deemed that every organized band 
or company requires a leader. And 
though the captain may be only pri- 
mus inter pares, still, while he holds 
his office, he is bound to magnify it, 
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and secure its authority, and his 
brethren are equally bound to con- 
cede him his place. It isa beautiful 
sight, and one which our eyes have 
been permitted to witness, where 
men of the first talents and highest 
stations, have yielded to a minister 
who was far their inferior in mental 
rank, the most perfect deference and 
the guidance of all their movements, 
and the lead in all their enterprises, 
because he was a minister. But in 
the church, we are fortunately not 
left to arguments a priori, to decide 
upon the regard which is due to min- 
isters as such. God has decided it 
in his word, in a manner so peremp- 
tory that there can be no evasion but 
in direct and palpable disobedience. 
« Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves: for they 
watch for your souls, as they that 
must give account, that they may do 
it with joy and not with grief: for 
that is unprofitable for you.”” From 
this the Christian has no appeal. 
And while we are persuaded that no 
degree of activity and zeal in pub- 
lishing the gospel, and no other spe- 
cies of lay labor, except the admin- 
istration of ordinances, necessari- 
ly or at all infringes upon the pre- 
rogatives of the ministry, we would 
solemnly warn our zealous brethren 
against any mode or plan of opera- 
tion in which they cannot find a place 
for concert with their minister, and 
a due regard for his official station in 
the church. 

Nor is it about the mere externals 
of religion that learning is concern- 
ed. In addressing the simple gos- 
pel to the minds of the unlettered au- 
dience, we fully believe that, other 
things being equal, as zeal, humility, 
love for souls, heavenly mindedness, 
and the like, the more sound learn- 
ing a man has the better. It is not 
merely useful in defending the out- 
works and in repelling the assaults 
of infidelity and heresy, but in con- 
ducting the onset. The plain ser- 
mons of Edwards are as much the 
fruit of his learning and study, as his 
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treatise on the affections or his inqui- 
ry into the will. Still we believe that 
aman of good sense and fervent pi- 
ety can do much toward the promo- 
tion of religion without literature. 
In the language of Dr. Chalmers, 
**On the understanding of a man 
unlettered in all that proceeds from 
halls and colleges, the word of God 
may have made its sound and whole- 
some, and sufficient impression : and 
from him the impression may be re- 
flected back again, on the under- 
standings of many others as unletter- 
ed as himself. ‘Thus all in the book 
of God’s testimony which mainly 
goes so to enlighten a man as to turn 
him into a Christian, may be made to 
pass from one humble convert to his 
acquaintances and neighbors.” In 
the case of the private Christian, 
however, as well as of the minister, 
it is plain that the more his humble 
piety becomes enlightened with know- 
ledge, the better he is prepared for 
the service of the gospel. And we 
have no doubt it will appear in the 
end that the labors of a zealous and 
enlightened brotherhood constitute 
the only sure support of a learned 
ministry. Just as the captains in an 
army of intelligent freemen may be 
expected to have more knowiedge 
than the commander in chief of a 
horde of Tartar slaves. Under any 
state of things, some among the min- 
isters of religion will become learn- 
ed from the love of learning. But 
as there is always a necessity felt that 
the minister should keep in advance 
of his flock, it follows that where 
they are zealous, enlightened and ac- 
tive, the minister must of necessity 
be so too. 

Theextended employment of private 
Christians in such evangelical labors 
as are suitable for them is farther re- 
commended by its beneficial influ- 
ence upon themselves. It is a uni- 
versal maxim that the more men do 
for an object they love, the better 
they love that object. The effect of 


evangelicel labors upon the charac- 
ier is well exhibited in the memoir 
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before us, by the rapid increase of 
piety and zeal in young Urquhart 
and his associates. We have no 
doubt it will ere long be seen in the 
renovation of the Scottish churches, 
and in their delivery from the thrall 
of too much regulation and order. It 
is a common fault of churches, 
especially of established churches, to 
make order the end rather than the 
means. To quote again from Dr. 
Chalmers, “ They conceive that all 
is to be done by regulation, and that 
nothing but what is mischievous, is 
to be done by impulse. Their mea- 
sures are generally all of a sedative, 
and few or none of them of a stim. 
ulating tendency. ‘Their chief con- 
cern is to repress the pruriency of 
religious zeal, and not to excite or 
foster the zeal itself.” The employ- 
ment of laymen in such labors as are 
cherished by this wise master-builder 
undoubtedly tends to break up this 
excessive regard for ecclesiastical 
order, by turning the attention to 
something else as of more import- 
ance. Just as the valetudinarian is 
cured by presenting before his mind 
some interesting employment. No 
longer occupied with feeling his pulse. 
his very activity keeps his system in 
order more than all his previous so- 
licitude. 

In whatever point of view we look 
at the subject therefore, we consider 
the employment of all Christians in 
active service for Christ, as a most 
desirable and important arrange- 
ment. Then we shall not see so 
many men, of talents and piety, sink- 
ing under an accumulation of care 
and labor. We know how natural 
it is for a zealous minister, educated 
for his work, to think nobody can 
perform evangelical labors of any 
sort, but himself. We know how 
easy it is for his people to become 
fastidious, and to prefer his attend- 
ance in every little meeting. We 
also know how apt those who are 
qualified to take a part are to shrink 
from the responsibility and labor, and 
heap the whole bondage upon the 
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shoulders of their minister. And 
we know how ready the cold hearted 
and worldly are to cry out against 
every movement of the brotherhood, 
for fear it shall excite too much spi- 
ritual hfe in the church. But we 
beg ofthem all to consider what they 
are doing. It is impossible for one 
man to do every thing. His nerves 
will be shattered with care and his 
frame will sink under labor. Having 
no rest for body or mind, his piety 
wi!l languish for the want of com- 
munion with his own heart and his 
God. As family cares press upon 
him, and sorrow weighs down his 
spirits, and premature decrepitude 
enfeebles his powers, he soon learns 
that the only way for him to live is 
to let every thing stand still or run 
down. His people also have never 
learned to help themselves, or to do 
any thing for the cause, upon their 
own motion and their own responsi- 
bility. And the consequence is, 
they are only children when they 
should be men. And when he dies 
every thing is ata stand. 

We wish every good minister 
would take a lesson from Dr. Chalm- 
ers, as he is exhibited in this me- 
moir, and would feel his incompeten- 
cy to occupy every part of the field. 
Let him labor in the gross, and em- 
ploy others in the detail. Let him 
occupy the place of a master-buiider. 
Let it be his first care to create 
agents around him, and employ them 
fully in every species of evangelical 
labor to which they are competent. 
He can stimulate and direct the en- 
ergies of his people much better 
than by stepping into their harness. 
And when his strength fails,the whole 
moral machinery of his parish will 
not stand still. And when he dies he 
will yet live and speak in the discreet 
and useful labors of those whom he 
has trained for the work and service 
of the Lord. It has been our for- 
tune to see good and zealous men 
vainly wearing themselves out in the 
attempt to act the part of comman- 
der, subaltern, and common soldier; 
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and we have seen others more dis- 
creet and far more useful, who em- 
ployed themselves in creating and 
drilling the soldiery entrusted to their 
care, and who produced a ten fold 
effect by wielding the strength of the 
liost instead of exhausting theix own. 


Life of the Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, 
late Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Canton, Conn. By 
Cyrus Yar. Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in New-Hart- 
ford. New-York: John P. Ha- 
ven. pp. 316. 12mo. 


In the message to the church at 
Uphesus is the accusation, “I have 
somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love,” and perhaps 
there is no charge to which Chris- 
tians generally, in all ages of the 
church, have been more liable than 
to this. Yet while too large a por- 
tion of hopeful converts decline from 
their first love, there are some happy 
exceptions. Some there are with 
whom the ardor enkindled in the 
day of their espousals does not 
abate. The effect produced on their 
minds by a sense of the love of God 
in the redemption of men, continues. 
Their compassion for the impenitent 
does not ceaseto move them. They 
are always ready to enter with inter- 
est into the things of the kingdom of 
God. ‘Their hearts are always pre- 
pared to embrace his children as the 
objects of ardent attachment; and it 
is always sweet to take counsel with 
them. They catch, with eagerness, 
the first tidings of Zion’s prosperity, 
as those that watch for the morning. 
It is a part of their daily occupation 
to read the word of life ; and as the 
treasures of their wisdom and know- 
ledge are enlarged, the lusture of the 
Christian character becomes in them 
more clear and strong, and their 
usefulness in the church, whether they 
occupy a public or a private station, 
increases with their years. Some 
such there are by whom the mas¢ 
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of Christians are left in the bhack- 
ground. 

Such was Mr. Hallock. Hence 
it was,that a large circle of Christian 
friends prized the privilege of inter- 
course with him, while living, and 
now that he 1s dead cherish his me- 
mory. This renders those writings 
in which he made a record of his hid- 
den life, worthy of publication, and, 
it is hoped, will make them a bless- 
ing, not only to those who admired 
and loved him in his life time, but to 
many to whom he will be made known 
through the medium ofthese writings. 
The principal difficulty of the com- 
piler’s task lay in making the selec- 
tions. Readers of a spirit kindred 
to Mr. Hallock’s, will not complain 
of their copiousness. ‘They would 
willingly have been taxed for the pub- 
lication of larger extracts. In the 
arrangement also, as well as in his 
own connecting remarks, the com- 
piler has been judicious. He has 
prepared a work which, while it isa 
just tribute to a revered servant of 
Christ, will contribute also to the edi- 
fication of his people. 

The memoir of Mr. Hallock is 
not a narrative which interests the 
reader chiefly by a detail of incidents. 
So far as mere history is concerned, 
all may be comprised within a nar- 
rowcompass. He was born on Long 
Island, March 1758. He was re- 
moved in childhood, with his father’s 
family, to the county of Hampshire, 
Mass. His youth was spent in the 
laborious pursuits of agriculture, on 
a new farm, under the privations in- 
cident to a newly settled town. Be- 
fore the age of twenty-one, it is 
mentioned that he performed several 
tours of military duty in the revolu- 
tionary war. 

Of his feelings at the time when 
as he afterwards supposed “ his mind 
was enlightened into a saving know- 
ledge of God, and Jesus Christ, and 
the way of salvation by him,” he gives 
the following account. 


The law of Godappeared just, I saw 
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myself to be a sinner, and Christ and 
the way of salvation by him looked 
pleasant. I thought it wasa ha ppiness 
to be in the hands of God, and! could 
trust myself and my all in his hands as 
the place of entire safety from every 
foe and evil. I saw a spiritual beauty 
and excellency in these things which } 
had never seen before, though I have 
no remembrance, that it once turned in 
my mind, atthe time, what all this was. 
p- 21. 


With these feelings did the then 
uninstructed subject of these memoirs 
afterwards suppose that the divine 
life commenced in his soul. His 
childhood and youth had been mark- 
ed with sobriety, and he had been fre- 
quently affected, even from the age 
of six or seven years, with serious im- 
pressions. Yet having enjoyed but 
very limited means of education, 
ina place destitute of a minister, 
and never having seen a revival of 
religion, he must have been much less 
familiar with the nature of Christian 
feelings, than is now common with 
persons of equal age. It was but a 
few weeks previous to the time al- 
luded to in the above extract, that he 
attended, for the first time, a religious 
conference. Probably few men have 
attended more of these familiar meet- 
ings, or valued then. more highly than 
he has since done. 

It is interesting to find him, soon 
after his conversion, recommending 
to others the religion he had expe- 
rienced, even amidst the thoughtless 
noise of a muster day. ‘On the re- 
lease of the company for a little re- 
freshment,” he says, in his diary— 
“without any plan or intention of 
mine,—I found myself ina barn near 
the place of parade, surrounded by 
my fellow-youth and others, and ex- 
horting them on the things of religion. 
Some of them gave deep and affec- 
tionate attention. Oneof my mates 
was then awakened, who afterwards 
obtained hope.” 

From the commencement of his 
religious life, his mind was turned te 
the ministry. Through many difli- 
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culties and discouragements, he was 
carried forward to his entrance on 
that good work,—in which he labor- 
ed with little to diversify the even 
tenor of his way until the eve- 
ning of life. He was blessed 
with successive revivals of religion 
among his people, and saw a large 
congregtion and a flourishing church 
rise up aroundhim. He died, much 
lamented, June 23, 1826 in the 69th 
year of his age. 

This memoir is interesting, chiefly, 
as an exhibition of piety ;—of piety 
ardent, humble, and steadily progres- 
sive. Inthe compiler’s general view 
of Mr. Hallock’s character, given 
in the following extract, he will be 
sustained by all who were personally 
acquainted with him. 


The most prominent feature, doubt- 
less, of Mr. Hallock’s character was 
that first and incispensable requisite in 
a good minister of Christ, ardent piety. 
This spread over his other estimable 
qualities a sort of divine lustre and gave 
to them a sterling value. 

His was not that periodical religion, 
which returns only one day in seven, or 
at the hours of family devotion, morning 
and evening ;—its presence and power- 
ful influence were daily apparent in the 
relaxations of the fireside, in the social 
circle, in the common affairs of life, as 
well as in the house uf God, or even in 
the act of spreading forth his hands, 
and uttering tones of deepest devotion 
over the communion table. With him 
every day was asort of Sabbath—every 
hour apparently an hour of intercourse 
with God. He seemed to fasten his 
land on heaven and bid the earth roll 
beneath him. We should wrong, not 
only him, but the grace of God which 
made him what he was in piety, were 
we toomit the chastened smile which 
blended so happily with the deep gravi- 
ty of his aspect, and saved him from 
the charge ofausterity—a charge some- 
times brought against high spiritual at- 
tainments. Few men,if any, did bet- 
ter than he recommend ardor of piety 
to all sorts of people by personal amia- 
bleness. ‘T'o an uncommon extent, he 
secured the love and confidence of youth 
and children. His piety shone with 
such steady lustre and in such fine pro- 
portions, and with so little admixture 
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ofanything foreign or incongruous, that 
it was probably far more attractive— 
certainly far less repulsive even to the 
careless and the vicious, than a much 
lower degree of piety often is, in char- 
acters of inconsistent features. To all 
his intimate acquaintance, the uniform 
and marked agreement between his 
looks, language and actions denoted an 
Israeliteindeed in whom thereis no guile. 
Nor did he more resemble guileless Na- 
thaniel than godly Enoch,—than Bar- 
nabas, a son of consolation,—than that 
disciple whom Jesus loved. Such was 
the extent of his spiritual attainments 
—I mean of course, in human view, 
that it would seem impossible to 
characterize him by some one or few 
Christian graces, as is often done in 
characters of less symmetry. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that by 
the grace of God receieved in no 
common measure, he had succesful- 
ly followed the direction of Peter, in 
adding to his faith virtue, and to his 
virtue knowledge,temperance, patience 
and al] the other graces of Christianity, 
that his character did in fact seem to 
combine in very happy proportions, and 
in high excellence, those various traits 
which constitute a well formed and 
full grown man in Christ Jesus. And 
through the mercy of God, he endur- 
ed to the end of his course, without 
any one foul blot on his character,— 
his sun increased in briliancy until 
it set. pp. 287, 288. 

To a brother in the ministry, a 
few days before his death, in answer 
to some inquiries respecting himself, 
he said “If 1 have not loved Christ 
and Christ’s things, I don’t know 
what I have loved.’”? So must all 
who are acquainted with Mr. Hal- 
lock say, if piety shone not in him, 
we know not where it has shone. 

In reading the volume of his me- 
moirs, we are affected not only with 
the bright example of piety which it 
exhibits, but are instructed in the 
means by which Mr. H. was carried 
forward in the attainments which he 
made. In view of these, there is 
no occasion of surprise at the pecu- 
liar growth of his piety. The few that 
shine as stars, do not thus shine 
through any particular favor. Their 
upward way lies equally open to oth- 
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ers. The same motiyes to gird 
themselves for the Christian race, 
and to lay aside every weight, are 
addressed to all ; and the means are 
free which are instituted to aid the 
Christian’s progress. ‘The memoir 
now before us is worthy of being 
read with reference to this subject ; 
and it may be worth while to speci- 
fy here, some of the methods by 
which the subject of it habitually ad- 
yanced in holiness. 
The first thing we notice as con- 
nected with the eminence of Mr. H’s 
iety was his earely entrance, after 
his conversion, upon the active du- 
ties of the Christian. He was the 
first subject of grace in the revival 
in which he dates his hope, and from 
the commencement of his hope he 
devoted himself, under the influence 
of ardent zeal] for the glory of God, 
and compassion for perishing men, 
to the promotion of this work of sa- 
ving mercy. Among other notices 
of this part of his history, is the 
following letter from one who knew 
him at the time 


“The first of my acqunintance with 
him was in the summer of 1779, in the 
place now called Goshen. ‘The sea- 


son was remarkable for the display of 


the power of God in bringing lost men 
from the bondage of sin into the liber- 
ty of the gospel. Mr. Hallock was the 
first, I think, who manifested a Christ- 
jan hope. From this time it seemed 
that his soul was engaged to promote 
the glory of God, the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the 
galvation of souls. [attended confer- 
ences with him, constantly, through the 
awakening, or till near the close of it. 
{t was his gencral, and perhaps I may 
say his constant practice to give an 
exhortation. In these exhortations, 
he did not want for ideas, nor for words 
to express them. They were fervent 
and affectionate.” p. 23. 


Of this season Mr. Hallock him- 
selfremarked. «I'he most pleasant 
revival, I think, which I ever witness- 
ed, was that in which [ obtained my 
kope. I then knew little of Satan’s 
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wiles, and the deceitfulness of the 
heart. I was free from the anxie- 
ty and care of a settled pastor, 
The scence was new and | gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of it.” 
With characteristic discretion, and 
as being long accquainted with those 
feelings which, more than labor, 
consume the affectionate, faithful 
minister’s strength in a revival of 
religion, he added, 


But since I received the charge of 
souls, it has been different. I have 
found revivals to be such critical and 
important seasons that my solicitude 
and sense of responsibility have greatly 
checked my joy. Now, on seeing a per- 
son careless, in atime of God’s special 
mercy, {tremble for fear he will be left 
without a share in the blessing. If1 
find one under slight impressions, I am 
distressed because he has not a deeper 
sense of his sin and ruin. If I discov- 
er a case of pungent conviction, my 
joy is limited by a tear that this person 
will yet grieve the Holy Spirit, and 
be given over to a reprobate mind. 
When I meet one in the first transports 
of hope, I trust I feel a peculiar satis- 
faction, yet I cannot but remember the 
stony-ground hearers, and pray God, 
in my poor way, to save from fatal de- 
lusions. When [ find a professor of 
Christ asleep, my heart sinks within 
me; and on seeing In professors or young 
converts a forwardness to promote 
the work, I am sometimes afraid they 
do serious injury through a want of 
knowledge or prudence. And O, how 
anxiously do I watch the changes in 
the work! How exceedingly tryi ing to 
see evidence of its decline! How do I 
tremble for fear our sins as a church, 
and especially my own defects, should 
provoke God to withdraw his gracious 
influence. ‘Thus turn what way I will, 
a revival, with all its animating things, 
is to me a scene of amazing solemnity. 
pp- 25, 26. 


Mr. Hallock’s Christian labors 
thus commenced were never inter- 
rupted. The year in which he dates 
his hope, the 22d of his life, found 
him given to the love of the world 
and intent on plans of gain; but 
from the time in which he chose the 
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heavenly inheritance, he was no 
more its servant, but became distin- 
guished by his devotion to the work 
to which his Heavenly Master called 
him. As he that would attain the 
vigor of which his natural powers 
are capable, must exercise those pow- 
ers; so he that would grow in grace 
must exercise himself unto godliness. 
They that wait on the Lord shall re- 

new their strength ; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall 
run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint. 

Another means of Mr. Hallock’s 
piety was his early adoption ofa sys- 
tem of pious resolutions. In respect 
to religion we never do what we are 
not resolved to do. No farther than 
the Christian’s mind is determined 
in relation to the manner of his life, 
can it consistently be expected that 
his course will be regular and per- 
ceptible, much less attain to eminence 
in holiness. ‘To this want of wor- 
thy purposes, and to their instability 
in the purposes which they occasion- 
ally do form, is, doubtless, to be as- 
cribed the tardiness with which the 
great body of Christian professors 
pursue their way. Some of the res- 
olutions adopted by Mr. Hallock 
are the following. 


1. I am resolved to avoid all known 
sins, and practice all known duties ; 
to read the word of God, and other 
good books, and go according to the 
light I find in them. 

3. I am resolved, threc times a day, 
unless my circumstances render it im- 
possible, to retire and read a portion 
of Scripture and pray ;—to be much 


in ejaculatory prayer, and in times of 


unusual trouble to be more than com- 
monly prayerful. 

7. Resolved, never to look upon my- 
selfas having attained, but to press 
ee ard. 

- Resolved the first thing in wn 
BE sh. to give myselftothe Lord; 
study what I can do most for his oH 
that day, and by prayer to set about 
it: and that this shall be the last thing 
at night. 

19. Resolved to watch against the 
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love of this world, as a sin which doth 
easily beset one. 

20. Resolved to inquire with can- 
dor after the truth forthe truth’s sake, 
taking the word of God as my only 
guide, looking up to the Holy Spirit to 
guide me ina right understanding of 

it. 


These resolutions were not adopt- 
ed asa matter of form, to be neglect- 
edand forgotten. They were record- 
ed and often read, often renewed ; 
and so faras those who knew his 
manner of life could judge, were con- 
scientiously observed. In a subse- 
quent period of his life, he appended 
to them the following statement. 


The preceding resolves, I have ge- 
nerally renewed Saturday evening, with 
a covenant, in which I have endeavor- 
ed to give my heart, soul and body, 
name, interest and happiness, for time 
and eternity, to God in Christ; also my 
wife, children and friends; my people, 
the world, and dearer Zion; that all 
might be consecrated to the fear, ser- 
vice, kingdom and glory of God:—at 
the same time praying, that God would 
be my Father, and put me among his 
children; that the Lord Jesus Christ 
would be my prophet, priest and king— 
my righteousness, wisdom, sanctifica- 
tionand redemption; andthe Holy Spi- 
rit, my sanctifier, supporter and com- 
forter. p. 35. 

A third means of Mr. Hallock’s 
advance in holiness, was bis private 
writings. He early resolved to keep 
a general journal of his life. He 
entered something in it almost daily, 
and persevered in this practice, as 
long as he could use the pen. The 
tendency of sucha habit is to increase 
the Christian’s watchfulness. The 
close of the day, when a review is to 
be taken, and a record made, is in 
the reflections it awakens, like the 
close of life ; and the practice per- 
severed in can hardly fail to render 
the Christian wakeful tothe demands 
of duty, and watchful against the 
world. It will lead him to reflect 
upon the past, and bringing to mind 
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his former failures, will teach him to 
distrust himself, and look to God for 
a spirit of new obedience. 

Another thing to be mentioned is 
his frequent seasons of special fasting 
and prayer. Early in his ministry 
he resolved to devote to that purpose 
the first Wednesday in every month. 
Besides these monthly fasts, he ob- 
served occasional seasons, as circum- 
stances seemed to dictate, or as his 
own convenience served. It was 
not uncommon for him to enter in his 
journal a record of which the follow- 
lowing is a specimen. 


Having finished writing for the Sab- 
bath, I would set apart this day, for 
private prayer, devotional reading, and 
examination. Resolved not to eat, un- 
til the sun be set,except a little food in 
the morning, which I deem needful for 
health. ‘To pray first that God would 
in mercy carry on his begun work 
among us; secondly,that he would gra- 
ciously be with us to-morrow, in his 
house ; thirdly, that the separating wall 
between my Redeemer and my soul 
might be removed; fourthly, that his 
church may be guided aright respect- 
ing our sister.—To pray, fifthly for my 
family, relatives and friends; sixthly, 
for Christ’s ministers, missionaries, and 
the general success of the gospel; se- 
venthly, for the state and nation; 
eighthly, for grace to begin and spend 
this year, in the fear of God; ninthly, 
for a practical sense of death, judgment 
and eternity. Resolved to read my 
last year’s journal, and to examine my- 
self respecting my faith in Christ. O 
may I have all life from the true vine, 
without which all is barrenness and 
death. pp. 211,212. 


On the day following, he writes, 
«I now feel as though I could say, 
it is good to seek Jesus by fasting and 
prayer. ‘Though the spouse did not 
find him at first, she finally found 
him, and brought him into her moth- 
er’s house.” 

A fifth means of Mr. Hallock’s 
rare attainments in piety was, his 
setting the service of God ever be- 
fore him as a primary object. ‘ O 


may I wear out in the service of 
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God. O may I learn to spend my 
time in religion, as prudently as the 
avaricious husbandman does his to 
obtain the world,’ appears to have 
been his habitual desire and prayer. 
When any course of service opened 
before him, he seemed to partake of 
the Saviour’s feelings when he said, 
[ have a baptism to be baptised with, 
and how am [ straitened till it be ac- 
complished. 

Thus, more than by any exercises 
of a literary nature, were the pow- 
ers of his mind developed ; thus did 
he become distinguished for intel- 
lectual strength and for decision of 
character ; and having thus obtained 
grace to excel among his fellow ser- 
vants, in devotion to the will of God, 
he was permitted to close well. His 
last act in relation to the living, 
was the following address to his 
children, inclosed with his will. 


“ T have endeavored to pray for 
you all daily, and to give you up tothe 
Lord, wishing above all things that 
Jesus Christ might be formed in you, 
the hope of glory,—that your whole 
selves and whatsoever you have might 
be the Lord’s, and consecrated to his 
service,—that you might set your 
hearts and hopes on God in Christ, 
seek his kingdom and glory, and lay 
up @ treasure in heaven; that so you 
might be interested in the last Will and 
Testament of the once crucified, but 
now ever livingand reigning Redeemer. 
Then you will be rich indeed. 

‘** Your times are in the hand of the 
Lord. It is he that buildeth up fami- 
lies and individuals, and that pulleth 
them down. Fear, therefore, and ac- 
knowledge him in all your ways, and 
he will perfect that which concerneth 
you. Whether we have little or much 
in this world, it is equally, in itself, 
ashes, vain and perishing, as a portion : 
hence the wise will not set their hope 
and heart on this world and its things. 
Take, therefore, my dear children, the 
whole word of God for your portion, 
your study and your guide, in all things; 
read it day and night, and meditate 
on it. 

‘* You have seen a thousand weak- 
nesses, follies, and failings, in me; I 
ask your forgiveness and the forgive- 
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ness of God through Jesus Christ, to 
whose eternal mercy I commit myself 
and you. See that you love one an- 
other, and rejoice in each other's in- 
terest. Obey, love, and honor your 
dear mother. See to it, that you al- 
ways respect the ministers of Jesus, 
for his sake. Open your doors and 
sour hearts to his missionaries, and to 
all his friends. Always remember to 
relieve the poor and afflicted, so far as 
in your power. Feel for them. Be 
public spirited, not prodigal. Be cau- 
tious in contracting debts, and careful 
to pay them. Buy the truth and sell 
it not. Ina word, live soberly, deal 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with the Lord, and your end shall be 
peace. And if we die in the Lord, we 
shall soon meet,to part no more, in that 
comfortable and blessed eternity, which 
the Son of God hath brought to light 
in the glorious gospel; which is the 
prayer of your affectionate friend and 
futher. JeremMiAH HaLvock.” 


A Discourse preached in the Centre 
Church, in New-Haven, August 
27, 1828, at the Funeral of Jehudi 
Ash mun, Esq. Colonial Agent of 
the American Colony of Liberia. 
By Leonarp Bacon. With the 
Address at the Grave; by R. R. 
Guriey. New-Haven. H. Howe. 
pp. 36. 


Our readers are already acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of Mr. 
Ashmun’s arrival in this city in the 
month of August; of his rapid de- 
cline and death here ; of the affec- 
tionate interest he excited among our 
citizens ; and of the sincere and ge- 
neral mourning which was manifest- 
edat his burial. The discourse and 
address before us were delivered on 
that affecting occasion. They were 
necessarily prepared with haste ; yet 
they were no unworthy tribute to 
the virtues of the deceased, nor lan- 
guid response to the sympathies of 
the living. ‘They were the sponta- 
neous utterance of such sentiments 
as the full heart needs not retirement 
and study to give birth to,—of such 
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sentiments as the death of such a 
man was fitted to inspire. 

The preacher chose his text from 
Matthew xxvi. 8: To what purpose 
is this waste? And the lesson he 
derives from it is, “ that the spirit of 
Christian piety, so far from discour- 
aging, approves the expression, even 
the costly expression of every disin- 
terested, generous, affectionate feel- 
ing ;”—that it justifies great sacrifi- 
ces for good ends,—that it does not 
account that waste—even the prodi- 
gal expenditure of life and all that 
men hold dear and costly—which is 
devoted to the great cause of reli- 
gion and philanthropy. Great sa- 
crifices, he remarks, have been made 
on the field of battle: the blood of 
patriots has been poured out like 
water to purchase a nation’s free- 
dom; and men have applauded the 
sacrifice. Our pilgrim fathers made 
great sacrifices ; and the happiness 
of millions shows “to what pur- 
pose.” Paul and the apostles, and 
“the noble army of the martyrs,” 
endured toil and suffering, for the 
sake of the great cause of the Re- 
deemer and of man :—sacrificing 
life itself, with ease, and friends, and 
all temporal good ; and deeming ita 
cheap equivalent for the glorious. ends 
for which they labored. So also in 
our own time, the heralds of the 
cross have toiled and died, and are 
toiling unto death, in all pagan lands, 
with a zeal that is but foolishness to 
him who cannot comprehed that it 
is for the salvation of hundreds of 
millions. 

So the lamented Asumun fell a 
victim to his zeal in the cause of Af- 
rica. And to the narrow-minded 
objector who asks, Why this waste ? 
—why a valuable life was thus thrown 
away in that burning clime—a life 
which might have been so respecta- 
ble and useful, and perhaps long pro- 
tracted, in his own land ?—Mr. Ba- 
con answers, in the affecting history 
of the life thus devoted, and the toils 
thus endured, and ina vivid picture of 
the glorious consequences which will 
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result to the children of that much 
injured land. 


Who asks us, to what purpose is this 
waste? ‘To what purpose! Thousands 
and thousands ofthe exiled sons of Af- 
rica, going back from lands of slavery, 
to enjoy true freedom in the rich and 
lovely land which God has given them, 
shall one day answer in their shouts of 
joey. To what purpose! Africa, deliv- 
ered from her miseries, her chains 
thrown off,her spirit emancipated from 
the power of darkness, rising up in 
strength and beauty like a new-born 
angel from the night of chaos, and 
stretching out her hands to God in 
praise, shall one day answer, to what 
purpose this martyr of benevolence has 
lived and died. pp. 15, 16. 


No one can read this discourse 
without feeling a deepened sympa- 
thy for the cause of Africa ; nor turn 
trom the contemplation of the cha- 
racter which it gives of the deceased, 
without feeling the highest and holi- 
est purposes of which his soul is ca- 
pable stirred up within him, in view 
of such an example. ‘To the senti- 
ments inspired by this example, and 
to the emotions excited in his hear- 
ers by the affecting scene before 
them, Mr. B. impressively appeals 
in the close of his discourse. 


In times when the delusions of this 
world are brightest, and most fascina- 
ting, your bewildered heart may an- 
swer falsely; but when it speaks the 
words of soberness, the words of serious 
solemn thought, believe it, for those 
are the words oftruth. What, then, 
at such a moment as the present, in 
view of the example of this man, are 
your impressions of the end for which 
you ought to live? Standing by the 
death-bead, or the coffin, or the grave, 
of one whose life has been thus devoted 
to the cause of God, and to the liberty 
and the happiness of man, who does 
not feel the meanness, the guilt, of liv- 
ing in this world for narrow, selfish 
purposes? Look now at the example 
of this departed benefactor of his coun- 
try and the world; trace in thought 
his brief career of pain and conflict, 
opening into early glory; and if you 
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have not given your whole heart to 
God; if you are loving the world, and 
the things that are in the world; 
if you are living to yourself; be asha- 
med: for O! how base a thing is it in 
man to prostitute to selfish ends, the 
faculties which God has given him that 
he may share the purest happiness, 
and reach the most exalted destiny. 
Who will be contented then to live for 
nothing ? Who will hold back from 
giving up his all to advance the praise 
of God, and the well-being of the 
world? 


“Rouse to some work of high and holy 
love, 

And thou an angel’s happiness shalt 
know,— 

Shalt bless the earth while in the world 
above; 

The good begun by thee shall onward 
flow 

In many a branching stream, and wider 
grow: 

The seed that in these few and fleeting 
hours, 

Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 

Shall deck thy grave, with amaranthine 
flowers, 

And yield thee fruits divine in heaven's 
immortal bowers.” 


pp. 19, 20. 


The Address of Mr. Gurley was 
spoken at the grave,—amid a con- 
course of citizens who,—in the words 
of Mr. G.——felt that “they had 
come to the burial of no ordinary 
man.”’ 


He possesed [said Mr. G.] a com- 
manding and comprehensive intellect, 
a courage which Rome would have 
honored, a disinterestedness which 
would have been venerated even in 
apostolic days, and a zeal which con- 
sumed him by giving light. It is now 
more than six years since he became, 
voluntarily, an exile from his friends 
and country, that he might plant the 
seeds of civilization, and Christian 
truth, in the moral desert of Africa. 
He arrived at a moment when the hopes 
of our infant colony were just expiring, 
and rekindled them. He didthis while 
sick, bereaved, and afflicted. He did 
it, while no light shone upon his way 
but from the throne of God. He did 
it, while the waves of misfortune beat 
against him, with a force which it would 
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seem must have overwhelmed any oth- 
er mind than his own. But his soul 
was self-balanced. ‘“‘ He bracedhis cors- 
let o’er his heart’s deep wounds ;” nor 
could danger or suffering disturb the 
serenity, or break the fortitude of his 
spirit. He ‘*shook despondence from 
his soul,” and rose from the pressure 
of calamity to the work of his God. 
[t was at this crisis, that on my way 
to Africa, I found him at the Cape de- 
Verds, (to which Islands he had resort- 
ed a short season for the benefit of his 
health,) and accompanied him thence 
to our Colony, and enjoyed the high 
privilege of sharing with him, the ef- 
fort to give system and order, to the 
Government of Liberia. At midnight 
on Cape Montserado, while we alone 
of the little community awoke, with 
the majestic ocean breaking at our feet, 
and heaven shining in beauty and in 
brigtness over us, and the wide spread 
forest veiled beneath our eye in a gen- 
tler and a softer light, it was mine to 
confer with our now blessed friend, to 
observe the workings of his quick and 
powerful mind, while he sought to se- 
cure interests, compared with which, 
he deemed life itself as worthless. 
The impression then made upon my 
memory and my heart by his intellect- 
ual energy and moral worth can nev- 
er be effaced. The expectations which 
were then excited have been more 
than realized. He has lived to estab- 
lish the African Colony upon sure 
foundations. Having detended it with 
a courage and ability not exceeded, 
perhaps, in the military exploits of this 
or any other age, he has shaped and 
polished its rude materials, and given 
to them order, strength, and beauty. 
He has breathed into the community 
over which he presided a spirit of acti- 
vity, industry and enterprise ; instruct- 
ed them in their social duties, their 
political rights, their Christian obliga- 
tions; checked their irregularities by 
his decision; and by his integrity and 
kindness won their hearts. But his 
influence has extended far beyond the 
limits of the Colony. He has opened 
to the poor pagans the ever blessed 
Gospel, and read to them of justice, 
mercy, and peace. He has exhibited 
to them Christianity, not as a dead let- 
ter, but as a practica) principle; as 
written in the life; as shining forth 
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in sincerity, truth, meekness, purity, 
charity, and all the virtues which add 
dignity or worth tocharacter. Andthe 
natives, while they have been awed by 
the terror of his name, have wept in 
the presence of his godness. 
There was moral sub- 
limity in his death. But a few hours 
before his departure, while I sustained 
him as he sat up, and laid my hand up- 
on his pallid brow, the perspiration 
flowing from it, and every feature ex- 
pressing death, he offered up his last 
supplication in terms as solemn and af- 
fecting as ever fell from mortal lips. 
And shall we leave this spot 
without instruction? From this grave 
comes forth an appeal to us in behalf 
of Africa. Yes, brother beloved, I 
trust in God, that from the very dust 
in which thou art reposing, will eman- 
ate an influence which shall neither 
be arrested or resisted until bleeding, 
dying Ethiopia shall see the light of 
redemption, and stretch out her hand 
to God. Who that has the feelings of 
a Christian, or evenof aman, would 
not cherish that light which so many 
have gladly died to kindle; which 
shines over Africa’s sorrows like mer- 
cy over a soul in despair; which, un- 
less criminally neglected, must soon 
spread like the morning on the moun- 
tains of Kong, and brighten the Niger’s 
mysterious waves? Hearts steeled to 
every sentiment of kindness shall be 
softened by its influence; where the 
King of Dahomey enters his palace on 
a pavement of human sculls, shall 
stand a Christian Temple; and the 
words of Death! Death! Death! 
which arouse the population of Ashan- 
tee, to witness the effusion of human 
blood, shall be succeeded by humble 
and holy orisons and hymns of praise. 
Over this beloved dust, then let us 
pledge ourselves to do something for 
Africa. Sixty milionsfor whom Christ 
died, our brethren by indissoluble ties, 
are perishing; can we not, will we not, 
aid their redemption. It is by imita- 
ting the example of the deceased, that 
we shall pay the best tribute to his 
memory. ‘io this example, thousands 
will look as to his imperishable memo- 
rial. Let us hope that its influence 
will excite new zeal in the African 
cause throughout this nation; that as 
one man we shall apply our strength to 
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remove the heaviest of our national 
calamities, and to bless Africa with 
freedom and the gospel. 

Such a hope, departed brother, we 
will cherish! 


* Thou hast left behind, 
Powers that will work for thee! air, earth, 
and skies, 
There’s not a breathing of the common 
wind 
That will forget thee! thou hast great 
allies ! 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconqucrable 
mind.” 
pp. 21—25. 


In a note to the Discourse it is 
mentioned that a memoir of Mr. 
Ashmun is expected from one well 
fitted for the work. In the mean 
time a few particulars of his life are 
given, which we here subjoin. 


He was born at Champlain, Clinton, 
county New-York, in April, 1794. 
From childhood he exhibited an ardent 
thirst for knowledge; and many of the 
hours which he could redeem from la- 
bor were spent in study. 

At the age of about fifteen, he be- 
came the subject of decided and per- 
manent religious impressions. He had 
previously imbibed some sceptical no- 
tions, and had indulgeda strong dislike 
to the doctrines and the duties of the 
gospel. But that grace of God which 
arrested Saul, and made the persecutor 
an apostle, had also ordained him acho- 
sen vessel to himself, tobear his name 
before the Gentiles. After a severe in- 
ward conflict, he found peace in sub- 
mitting to the Saviour and believing 
the promises of God. 

His attention was immediately turn- 
ed toward the gospel ministry. He 
entered college at Middlebury. While 
there his studies were interrupted by 
ill health; and he seemed at one time 
to be sinking under a pulmonary con- 
sumption. He graduated at the uni- 
versity of Vermont, in 1816. 

Not long afterwards, he was employ- 
ed as a teacher in the Literary and 
Theological Institution, then recently 
commenced at Bangor,in Maine. He 
was licensed to preach. Afterwards 
he resided at the city of Washington, 
where at one time he assisted in edit- 
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ing the “Theological Repertory,” an 
able and liberal religious miscellany, 
conducted by individuals of the Episco- 
pal church. The task of compiling a 
memoir of the Rev. Samuel Bacon, 
who died in Africa while in the service 
of the Colonization Society, was en- 
trusted to him; and the volume which 
he published, while it is a valuable 
memorial of a truly excellent man, is 
honorable to the literary character and 
feelings of itsauthor. Becoming deep- 
ly interested in the cause of Africa, he 
issued the prospectus, and published a 
few numbers of a Journal devoted to 
that cause. Public feeling was not 
then prepared to sustain him in the 
undertaking, and the work was discon- 
tinued. 

In 1822, the Managers of the Colo- 
nization Society, were preparing to 
send out a small reinforcement, and the 
Navy Department was making ar- 
rangements to send bak to their own 
country, a few native Africans taken 
from a slave ship. A vessel was char- 
tered by the government and the soci- 
ety, and Mr. Ashmun was appointed 
to take charge of the expedition, with 
authority to act as Agent for both, in 
case he should find no Agent at the 
colony. He went expecting to return 
by the same vessel. The sequel the 
reader knows. 

While he resided in Africa, hishealth, 
except as he suffered from special] ex- 
posure or fatigue, was equal at least, 
to what it had been for some years 
previous. In the month of January 
last, a period of long and exhausting 
effort during the heavy rains, made 
him unfit for business; and on the 
26th of March he embarked for his na- 
tive country, hardly expecting to sur- 
vive the passage. The vessel after a 
long voyage touched at St. Bartholo- 
mews; and as the continuance of his 
voyage at that time, threatened certain 
and speedy death, he was left behind. 
In the course of a few weeks, the vio- 
lence of his disease seemed abating ; 
and he ventured to embark on board a 
vesesel bound to New-Haven, where 
he arrived on the 10th of August. 
From that time his descent to the 
grave was rapid. The best medical 
skill was called to his assistance, but 
in vain. His disease had become in- 
veterate. 

The result he anticipated with great 
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cemposure. The first time that I saw 
him he told me, “I have come here to 
die. It is hard to be broken down by 
the slow progress of disease. I wish to 
be submissive. My sins, my sins; 
they seem to shut me out from that 
comfort which I wish to enjoy.” A 
day or two afte: wards, adverting to the 
same subject, he said, “I have been 
praying for light, and a little light 
has come, cheering and refreshing be- 
yond expression.” From that time, 
though I saw him daily, and though 
he often spoke of dying, I never knew 
him to intimate the Teast solicitude. 
Requesting the prayers of the congre- 
gation on the Sabbath, he said, “I 
have a desire to recover, but I do not 
wish that to be the burthen of the pray- 
er. Let it be that | may acquiesce 
entirely in the will of God, and may 
have communion with God. I wish 
the colony to be remembered.” Here 
he burst into a flood of tears like a 
child. “Excuse my weakness,” said 
he,“ there are many good people there, 
and they are so dear that when I think 
of seeing them no more, my feelings 
are too strong.” The kindness, pa- 
tience, and piety of his disposition 
made a deep impression on all his at- 
tendants; and when he died, those 
who had so lately been strangers to 
him, wept as if he had been their early 
friend. 

He died, falling asleep as it were in 
a moment, reason, memory, speech, 
and every faculty holding out to the 
last, on Monday, August 25th at 12 
in the evening. pp. 34—36. 


A Discourse, on the occasion of for- 
ming the African Mission School 
Society,delivered in Christ Church, 
in Hartford, Connecticut, on Sun- 


day evening, Aug. 10,1828. By 
J. M. Warnwreient, D. D. Rector 
of Grace Church, New-York. 
Published at the request of the 
Directors of the Society. Hart- 
ford: H. & F. J. Huntington. 


We take up this discourse, after 
laying down that noticed in the pre- 
ceding article, consoled by the re- 
flection, that while one agent of a 
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philanthropic enterprise is removed 
by death, God 1s raising up others to 
labor in hisstead. The object ofthe 
African Mission School, just estab- 
lished in Hartford, is to prepare 
young men of color for Missionary 
services in Africa; and though it 
cannot soon furnish another Ashmun, 
yet we trust that under the divine 
blessing, it will become a means of 
the accomplishment of those promi- 
ses, in respect to Africa, which he 
with animating faith, ‘* saw afar off.”’ 

Laborers of the description con- 
templated by this School are greatly 
needed. We have, it is believed, 
but one colored missionary* in Af- 
rica. But one such missionary in 
a continent, where, to say nothing 
of the antipathy of its natives to the 
white man on account of his com- 
plexion and features and the fearful 
history of the slave trade, the climate 
itself is nearly fatal to his progress. 
It seems to be the design of Provi- 
dence that that land should be evan- 
gelized chiefly by its own sons ; and 
that thus the poor despised African 
should by the grace of God, share in 
the glorious labors of spreading 
abroad the triumphs of the Redeem. 
er. Missionaries must, therefore, be 
raised up for Africa from among her 
own children. And the United States 
must furnish them. If they cannot 
be obtained here, whence can they 
be obtained? The Church Missionary 
Society in England, it will be recol- 
lected, lately sent over to their breth- 
ren in this country, anxiously inquir- 
ing whether such laborers could not 
be found here, and offering them a 
generous support from their own 
funds. ‘Theclaimon us is imperious. 
The want is pressing. We rejoice, 
therefore, in the establishment of the 
African seminary at Hartford, as fur- 
nishing a pledge that these claims 
and wants are not to be neglected. 
And we hope the day is near which 
shall see not one but many schools 
in the United States devoted to the 


* The Rev. Lot Carey. 
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training tp of young persons of color 
for usefulness among their brethren, 
both in this and in their native land. 

There is another respect in which 
we derive satisfaction from this Mis- 
sion School. It is established by 
Episcopalians: its list of officers and 
patrons comprises all their bishops 
and a large number of their most re- 
spectable clergymen and laymen ; 
and we regard it as one among the 
evidences which have been given, 
of an increasing missionary spirit in 
that denomination of Christians. 
And we have in this spirit a pledge 
that they will erelong venture down 
from that high ground of eccle- 
siastical exclusiveness which they 
have thought it their duty to main- 
tain, and cheerfully co-operate with 
Christians of other names in the 
good work of spreading abroad the 
gospel. Let the spirit of evangeliz- 
ing the world prevail in that church, 
and gain the ascendency in her coun- 
sels which we trust it will gain, and 
we doubt not she will lose a portion 
of her zeal for “apostolic order,” 
in the better ardor of an apostolic 
spirit. We shall not need argument 
to persuade her clergy and her laity 
that they may join with other Chris- 
tians in sending the bread of life to 
the perishing, and yet do no disser- 
vice to their common Lord. We 
believe that the true spirit of the gos- 
pel, when once it shall have perva- 
ded Christendom, and sent forth its 
missionaries into all the earth, will 
not more certainly change the aspect 
of the irreligious world, than it will 
shame out of existence that exclu- 
siveness of spirit which now divides 
brethren. We do not say this in re- 
spect to Episcopacy merely, but of 
all arrogant pretension and sectari- 
an self-complacency. Inthe day of 
universal good will, these shall be 
done away. The gownand surplice 
shall not then stand afar off from 
Charity, lest their own “ distinctive” 
honors should be hidden beneath her 
broad mantle ; the dipt shall not then 
sit apart from the communion of the 
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sprinkled ; but bigotry and the mu- 
tual charge of schism, and all un- 
charitableness, shall be forgotten in 
universal brotherly love. 


The character of the discourse 
before us is such as was to be ex- 
pected from the liberal mind and 
Christian spirit of its author. His 
theme is borrowed from Isaiah, xi. 9, 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my Holy Mountain: for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 
He cheers his hearers with the con- 
fident anticipation of the universal 
prevalence of the gospel, and justi- 
fies this confidence by the words of 
prophecy, and by what is now doing 
for its accomplishment. We shall 
select only one passage, near the close, 
containing such an argument for Af. 
rican Colonization as we love to re- 
peat. 


Asa citizen of this country, I can 
look at Liberia, and rejoice at the be- 
neficial iufluence which the prosperity 
of that colony is destined to exercise 
upon our colored population. As a 
citizen of the world, I can rejoice that 
another continent will soon be added 
to the domain of civilization. But as 
a disciple of Christ, I can infinitely 
more rejoice that the gospel is there 
advancing. I see it carried along the 
coast of Africa; I see it penetrating the 
remotest deserts and forests of that be- 
nighted continent. I see it demolish- 
ing cruel and degrading superstitions, 
overthrowing the altars of Moloch, 
and carrying in its progress, peace and 
virtue and happiness, to regions where 
brutal ignorance and vice now bear 
sway. In this view, I can almost for- 
get my abhorrence of slavery. I can 
almost feel reconciled to the thought, 
that our forefathers unjustly and cruel- 
ly toré these hapless people from their 
homes, and brought themtoour shores. 
If we can send them back with the gos- 
pel of Christ, and thus give them, as 4 
reward fortheir extorted labors and long 
continued sufferings, the pearl of great 
price, our guilt will be lessened, and 
our condemnation will be taken away. 
p- 23. 
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A Sermon preached before the Annu- 
al Convention of the Congrega- 
tional Ministers of Massachu- 
setts in Boston, May 29, 1828. 
By Epwarpv D. Gratrrin, D. D. 
President of Williams College. 
Boston, 8vo. pp. 24. 


ForMER publications of Dr. Grif- 
fin have been criticised in our pages; 
and while we have acknowledged 
his merits as a writer, we have not 
overlooked his defects. We had sup- 
posed however that no liberal and 
intelligent man could speak of him 
without the respect due to unques- 
tionable talent, to fervent piety, to 
long and various usefulness, and to 
venerable age. 

If we had taken it on ourselves to 
review this sermon on its first ap- 
pearance, it is not unlikely we should 
have expressed ourselves in some 
such language as we used in noticing 
his sermon preached before the Board 
of Foreign Missions. ‘ The rea- 
der who has seen his other oceasion- 
al sermons, or who has ever heard 
him preach, will recognise the like- 
ness in every paragraph. It is Dr. 
Griffin’s “image and _ superscrip- 
tion,” and not that of any other man. 
He always thinks and writes like 
himself, as well as for himself. A 
cool and severe critic might perhaps 
say, that the thread of the discourse 
is uneven—in some places very fine, 
and in others rather coarse and un- 
wrought. He might possibly charge 
upon a few strokes the seeming af- 
fectation of pathos.—He might ob- 
ject to one or two expressions as 
savoring more of conceit and studi- 
ed singularity, than of the true elo- 
quence of thought and feeling ; and 
to a very few words and phrases, as 
wanting in taste and classical pro- 
priety.’’* 

We notice the sermon at this time 
not with any design of going into a 
critical analysis of its rhetorical or 
theological merits, but only with the 


* Christian Spectator, 1827, p. 222. 
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purpose of showing by a few extracts 
what is the object of the preacher 
and what the general character of 
his performance. 

The text is Nehemiah ii. 18. “ Let 
us rise up and build.” The follow- 
ing sentences from the introduction 
will serve to make our readers un- 
derstand the appropriateness of the 
subject to the occasion, and the feel- 
ings with which that subject was se- 
lected. 


When the apostles and elders met in 
synod at Jerusalem, it is impossible to 
suppose that they parted before they 
had warmed each other's heart. Their 
solemn prayers, their mutual counsels, 
their tender communion, could not fail 
to refresh their spirits and to send 
them back to their work braced for 
higher and more glorious exploits. 
Shall not some such effects follow this 
meeting of the Congregational minis- 
ters of Massachusetts? It is not to 
greet and feast each other, or to mingle 
in the politics of the day that we are 
assembled. At this period of the 
world such a meeting ought to render 
us better men and better ministers, and 
send us home more devoted to the ser- 
vice of the Redeemer. 

As I am addressing a convention 
made up of men of different opinions 
and equal rights, I shall not touch on 
any party questions, much less thrust 
at those who differ from me. On fit 
occasions it is our duty to contend for 
the faith. It is our duty even to with- 
hold fellowship where the Gospel is es- 
sentially perverted. But itisnot our du- 
ty to depart fromthe courtesies of well 
bred and educated men, nor from “ the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ.” 
It is never our duty to take counsel of 
our pride, malignity, or party spirit. 
A party spirit, in religion no less than 
in politics, is a selfish spirit. And at 
the judgment of the great day, that 
“ meek and quiet spirit which is in the 
sight of God of great price,’ will be 
more approved than the zeal of the 
forward disputant. 

I wish to call upon my brethren in 
the ministry and my brethren in the 
church to rise up to the work of build- 
ing the walls of Zion. pp. 3, 4. 


For our part, we must say that 
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these sentences scem not only well- 
timed, but admirably fitted to soothe 
and soften the feelings of the most 
irritable partisan. The most beset- 
ting temptation of the orthodox min- 
isters of Massachusetts, is, no doubt, 


that temptation to the indulgence of 


party spirit which arises out of the 
peculiar character of their Unitarian 
controversy. And never, perhaps, is 
that temptation stronger—never per- 
haps is party feeling more expected 
to break forth in its strength, than 
when the partisans on both sides 
meet for conflict in the annual con- 
vention. How well fitted then were 


these words to turn the thoughts of 


either party into a better, purer, and 
more tranquil current. How well 
fitted to make the zealot—unitarian 
or orthodox—forget for the hour the 
prejudices of local party warfare, 
and share in the enthusiasm of the 
preacher rising to survey the future 
triumphs of the church and the re- 
sponsibility of the men by whom the 
triumphs must be won. 

The promise in the introduction is 
not violated in the sermon. If it 
were, there would be just ground of 
offence, and the offence would be ag- 
gravated by the promise. ‘The prea- 
cher does indeed use the language 
and the arguments of orthodoxy ; 
and what else could he do? But 
though he speaks of “the compas- 
sions and blood of a dying Saviour;”’ 
though he speaks of the « Holy Spi- 
rit”’ as “ the Sanctifier of the world;”’ 
though he says, “ It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed ;”’ 
though he says that “ this world be- 
longs to Christ,”’ that “ it was crea- 
ted by him and for him,” and even 
adds that “he has purchased it 
since,’—there is not a sentence or 
a word in the entire discourse, which 
looks as if it had been dictated by 
party spirit—not a word which looks 
as if he intended to “ touch on any 
party question,” or to “thrust at 
those who differ from him.’’ On the 
contrary with all the ardor of his great 
and fervent soul he goes right on- 
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ward with his purpose of calling on 
his brethren “ to rise up to the work 
of building the walls of Zion.” In 
what style and spirit, let the follow- 
ing passages speak for themselves. 


Brethren, we are but half awake. 
If the church is ever to reach the sum- 
mit of her glory, her ministers must 
make much nearer approaches to the 
holiness, zeal, and labours of the apos- 
tles. We must love more, and pray 
more, and give more, and toil more, 
and shine more in a holy example. 
When I look forward to the zeal, and 
self-denial and devotedness of the 
Christians and Christian pastors who 
will be on this ground a century hence, 
I see them looking back to us as we do 
to the days of Thomas a Becket. A 
new impulse has indeed been given 
within the last six-and-thirty years, 
and as a body we have made some ad- 
vance; but we are not yet strung up 
to that devotedness which is due to 
him who died for our lives, or which is 
necessary to bring forward the glory of 
the latter day. 

I have had an opportunity to see the 
progress of things for this whole period 
of six-and-thirty years. I saw the 
darkness before the dawn. I saw the 
field of death before the bones began 
to move. And to young men I can 
testify, that it is not easy for them to 
conceive of the changes which have 
taken place. By the almond blossoms 
I am _ reminded that I can trace 
this — but little longer. But 
before I quit the scene I would fain 
drop one word more to encourage my 
brethren in their heavenly course, and 
if it be my last, would with my dying 
breath gladly help forward this beloved 
cause of God and man. 

A vast responsibility rests on this 
convention of ministers. In the Ame- 
rican part of these great plans of be- 
nevolence, New-England seems desti- 
ned to take the lead. And this oldest 
of the New-England states, which was 
also the first to move in this glorious 
enterprise, seems to claim a priority 
of influence and obligation. England 
appears to have been appointed the 
carrier of the Gospel for the eastern 
continent : and her intelligence, her 
energy, her wealth, her benevolence, 
her naval empire extending like a belt 
around the globe, which distinguish 
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her from all the nations of the east, 
have eminently qualified her for that 
office. The sons of the Pilgrims, in 
the rough forests and fields of New- 
England, have iniproved the old Eng- 
lish character, and have acquired a har- 
dihood, and energy, and an enterprise 
which were never surpassed by any 
people on the face of the earth. This 
strength of character, combined with 
her piety, knowledge, and strong com- 
mon sense, has seemed to designate 
New-England to be the carrier of the 
Gospel] for the western continent. The 
part she has acted for the last sixteen 
years, and the influence of her sons 
wherever scattered, have appeared 
plainiy to mark her out for this destiny. 
But the livelier feelings of people near- 
er the sun are in some illustrious in- 
stances starting so much ahead, that I 
begin to hope that the whole United 
States will goina mass. Yet New- 
England has certainly been the means 
of rousing this spirit. And her influ- 
ence must continue to be applied, and 
must be increased a hundred fold be- 
fore all the darkness and misery be- 
tween this and the Pacific.—between 
this and Cape Horn,—are removed. 
Of this general responsibility of New- 
England, Massachusetts must bear her 
full part. Her metropolis is at this mo- 
ment, and has been from the beginning 
of this movement, and will long con- 
tinue to be, the radiating point for the 
western continent. Its influence will 
be still more felt. On this consecra- 
ted ground, hard by the sepulchres of 
our sainted fathers, the cause of Christ 
is fast rising up, and will continue to 
rise, and will fill these temples, and fill 
these streets, and send out from this 
ancient city of our solemnities a life- 
giving influence to regenerate the land 
and to bless the world. And. all the 
amazing responsibility hence resulting, 
must in a great measure be divided 
among the members of this conven- 
tion. 

O my brethren, to what a birthright 
are we born. Under what a crushing 
weight of responsibility do we lie. 
What a voice of authority comes down 
from heaven ; what appeals to our con- 
sciences, Our compassions, our grati- 
tude. What calls come in from the 
four quarters of the globe to break our 
hearis and to awaken our undivided, 
untiring, undying zeal. I hear a voice 
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of wailing from the ends of the earth. 
I see nations weltering in their blood. 
I hear a loud lament from the eterna] 
pit. Around you, as bearing the 
badges of the messengers of Christ, 
the complaints and the entreaties gath- 
er. By the joys of one world ra the 
miseries of two, by the compassions 
and blood of a dying Saviour, by the 
authority of the everliving God, I con- 
jure you, I entreat you, my brethren, 
to wake up to this awful voice of hea- 
ven, to these dying groans of a world. 
pp- 6—9. 


The time will come when the whole 
intelligent creation will gaze with the 
most intense interest upon the trans- 
actions which are now taking place 
on this earth. And when the inhabit- 
ant of the most distant world on that 
side of the heaven shall hold high con- 
sultation with the inhabitant of the 
most distant world on the other side of 
heaven,and both shall be lost in amaze- 
ment at the events which have takes 
place on this planet, how will it seen 
to have been permitted to live on this 
earth and to takea part in bringing fa- 
ward these supreme wonders of the uni- 
verse. 

The inhabitants of this world are 
probably as a drop in the ocean tothe 
entire mass of God’s creatures; and 
yet you are selected from the umum- 
bered millions passed by, to dwell on 
a planet where the Son of God was to 
be born and die, and to found a murch, 
and in his person and work testand 
forth “the image of the invisible God,” 
to bring out to the view of cmatures 
the secrets of the Eternal Mind. 
Amidst these amazing operations, into 
which “ the angels desire to lok,” you 
stand ; amidst this flood of light which 
is to carry the splendors of immortal 
day to the most distant world. And 
yet many pass it by as of ne account. 
The Bible in which as in a candlestick 
this light is placed, is suffered to lie 
neglected upon its shelf. But you 
have the infinite privilege to live in a 
world where a church founded in blood 
is training up for glory,—to live among 
the records and memorials of the most 
astonishing facts that ever commanded 
the admiration of creatures,—among 
Bibles and’ Sabbaths and sacraments 
and operations of the Holy Ghost. 
Let them sleep in Mars and Jupiter 
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and Venus, but let not the inhabitants 
of this world sleep. In this circle of 
light, which is to be the sun of the 
universe, you stand. All the light has 
been struck out by efforts to redeem 
your souls. Are you not affected at the 
sight of a world illuminated by rays 
like these? Amidst these amazing ope- 
rations, which are to send their report 
echoing through the universe, you 
stand. These operations are to be 
brought forward by the agency of man. 
For no other end did you receive your 
immortal powers; for no other end 
were you placed in this world: for no 
other end are you suffered to linger 
here for a day. To what a godlike 
sphere of usefulness are you raised. 
You are among the happy few whose 
efforts are to consummate the work of 
redemption, and to send out a report, 
through planets and stars and constel- 
lations, to the remotest world, to pro- 
long its echoes through eternity. In 
‘his laboratory of the universe will 
you be idle? Let them sleep in Mer- 
airy and Saturn and Herschel; I had 
amost said, let them sleep in heaven; 
but sleep not ye insucha world as this. 
It is your lot to live in one of the 
m¢st interesting periods of this most 
favored world ; an age in which all na- 
ture seems travailing together to bring 
forth the glory of the church; an age 
in Which the world is fast waking up to 
the heavenly spirit which is to succeed. 
If you would fall in with the spirit of 
the are, set yourselves to great and 
genereus action,—to a high and glori- 
ous instrumentality in the kingdom of 
Christ. Let none be seen lagging be- 
hind wien all the rest are in motion. 
Let nme cast themselves a dead 
weight ipon this moving world of be- 
nevolence. You find Christendom 
teeming with institutions and projects 
for promoting the kingdom of Christ ; 
give them your firm and unwearied 
support. If you will not do this, get 
ye back to the dark ages; ye do not 
belong to the present period. You see 
the dawn of that day which prophets 
and kings desired to see, and which is 
watched by millions of eyes from hea- 
ven. They might sleep under the Old 
Testament dispensation; they might 
sleep in the age of papal darkness; 
but now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep. pp. 21—23. 


Now with what feelings may we 
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suppose that an intelligent Unitarian 
would read such a discourse as this? 
And if he condescends to review it, 
what will he say? In answer to such 
questions, we ask leave of our rea- 
ders to introduce entire the follow- 
ing review of this sermon from the 
last number of the Christian Exa- 
miner. 


We have read this Sermon with un- 
mingled admiration; admiration that a 
gentleman who puts D.D. at the end of 
his name, whois President of a College, 
and was once a Professor of Rhetoric, 
should have ventured to pronounce so 
remarkable a production before the Con- 

regational Ministers of Massachusetts. 

nthe annual discourse before the Con- 
vention, we do not usually look for ‘ fine 
speculations,’ or ‘flights of eloquence,’ 
but we do always expect good sense, 
good judgment, and good taste. We 
are obliged to say, that in the present 
instance we have sought for these quali- 
ties in vain. Intheir stead we have 
found grossness and inaccuracy of lan- 
guage, extravagance in thought, and 
downright contradiction interms. We 
know that we use plain language; but 
when a person sees fit to print a dis- 
course abounding with defects and er- 
rors of the kind just mentioned, we hold 
it to be the province of a just and im- 
partial criticism to let the world know 
of them. The charges that we have 
made we are prepared to substantiate 
by quoting page, line, and word. Let 
him that doubts the accuracy or fair- 
ness of our description, read the Ser- 
mon, and he will find that the terms 
applied to it are not too strong. Asa 
specimen of the confusion of the Doc- 
tor’s ideas, and his downright con- 
tradictions, we quote the following pas- 
sages; ‘ex pede Herculem.’ 


‘The Sanctifier of the world is abso- 
lutely promised to prayer ;—But it is ne 
ordinary prayer. It is the Holy Ghost 
himself praying in the heart of the Chris- 
tian.’ p. 10. 


That is, according to the trinitarian 
scheme, God the Holy Ghost prays to 
God the Favher to send God the Holy 
Ghost.* Theabsurdity and nonsense of 


* If the passage had been quoted fair- 
ly, would it not have been manifest even 
to the Unitarian readers of the Examiner, 
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this statement, itshould be remembered, 


attach not to us, but to the author. 

We have room but for one more spe- 
cimen. 

‘This world belongs to Christ. It was 
“created by him and for him;” and he 
has purchased it since and received it for 
the residence of his Church,—for the 
abode of men strung up to a high instru- 
mentality in the service of his kingdom.’ 
p. 18. 

Thus the world according to Dr. 
Griffin, is the property of Christ by a 
double title, by creation and by pur- 
chase. For ourselves, we should hold 
that the mere fact of his having crea- 
ted the world entitled him to posses- 
sion; and to talk of purchasing one’s 
own property, is one of those mysteries 
in language and sense which we utter- 
ly despair of ever being able to fathom. 
And then the world is received by its 
creator and purchaser, for the * abode 
of men strung up!’ We have done. 


We shall not demean ourselves so 
far as to attempt to vindicate Dr. 
Griffin from such censures, expressed 
after such a fashion. Our “ admira- 
tion’’ is, that an Editor who prints 
with a fair type on decent paper, and 


who puts “ Christian”’ to the title of 


his publication, should prostitute his 
magazine to such a purpose. Every 
reader has the means of forming a 
judgment respecting the spirit, es- 
pecially the liberality and gentleman- 
liness, of that man who could hear 
such a sermon from an aged and 
venerated preacher of the gospel, and 
afterwards read it, and then write the 
piece of criticism which we have quo- 
ted. 


that the “ absurdity and nonsense,” as the 
reviewer calls it, belongs as fairly to the 
Bible as to the ‘preacher? The passage 
which the reviewer pretends to quote is, 
“ The Sanctifier of the world is absolute- 
ly promised to prayer: ‘How much more 
sha!l your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.’ But it is 
no ordinary prayer. it is the Holy Ghost 
himself praying in the heart of the Chris- 
tian : ‘ The Spirititself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered.” 


Vo. II.——No. X. 69 
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A Sermon on the Prominent Trait 
in Teachers of False Religion. 
By Josrrn |. Foor, Pastor of 
the First Chureh in Brookfield. 


Published by Request. 


Waar this “ prominent trait’’ is, 
is suggested by the text: They say 
still unto them thai despise me, The 
Lord hath said, Ye shail have peace; 
and they say unto every one that 
walketh after the imagination of his 
own heart, No evil shall come upon 
you. 

The preacher remarks that there 
is a variety of religious sects in the 
world, who maintain a contrariety of 
doctrine: and that these differences 
of sentiment are made the occasion 
of confirming the irreligious in their 
unbelief—as if there were no such 
thing as revealed truth. Eut the 
text furnishes a test by which they 
all may be tried. There is “one 
point in which teachers of false re- 
ligion are alike :”’ the tendency of 
all their preaching is, to diminish the 
sinner’s fear of the divine displea- 
sure, and remove his expectation of 
future punishment: they say Ye 
shall have peace. 

This proposition is confirmed by a 
number of considerations. We do 
not propose to analyze the sermon. 
An abstract would not do either it 
or the subject justice. 

Under his second head, the author 
argues that “this is a predominant 
characteristic of teachers of false 
religion from the fact that the Serip- 
tures never blame them for exagera- 
ting the claims of the divine law, or 
the consequences of violating it.” 
They are never “charged with 
teaching too plainly the statutes of 
the Lord.” They are never censu- 
red “ for exciting the fears of sin- 
ners and urging them to repent.” If 
they erred in falsely alarming the 
wicked, why are they not reproved 
for it ? 


Why do we not find that anciently 
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Jehovah described as false prophets, 
those who boldly admonished the wick- 
ed, and forewarned them of approzch- 
ing calamity? Why did he not say 
“ Ye have belied the Lord’ in teach- 
ing sinners, that they stand on slippery 
places, and shali be cast down into de- 
struciion, and brought into desolation 
in a moment, and be utterly consumed 
with terrors. “Ye have belied the 
Lord” in announcing “wo unto the 
wicked, it shall be ill with him,” and in 
giving transgresssors to understand, 
that they “shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment?”  p. 8. 


On the other hand,we do find false 
teachers reproved for understating 
the claims and threatening of Jeho- 
vah,and crying peace to the wicked. 
This is shown under the third head 
of the discourse. Among the peo- 
ple of Israel there were true and 
false prophets of the Lord, and the 
difference between them was uni- 
formly that which we are consider- 
ing. The one class faithfully decla- 
red, the other denied, the terrible 
truth of the divine displeasure 
against sinners. 


When Jeremiah was commanded to 
warn the Israelites and to say unto 
them, thus have they loved to wander; 
they have not refrained their feet, 
therefore the Lord doth not accept 
them ; he will now remember their in- 
iquities and visit their sins; the pro- 
phet replied, Ah, Lord God, behold the 
prophets say unto them, ye shall not 
see the sword, neither shall ye have 
famine, but I will give you assured 
peace in this place. Then the Lord 
said unto him, The prophets prophesy 
lies in my name, I sent them not, nei- 
ther have I commanded them, neither 
spake unto them. They prophesy un- 
to you a false vision and divination, 
and a thing of nought and of their own 
hearts. 

When Ezekiel had reproved the Is- 
raelites, and admonished them of ap- 
proaching calamity, he was command- 
ed to prophesy against the prophets of 
{srael, and to say, thus saith the Lord ; 
Mine hand shall“be upon the prophets, 
that see vanity and that divine lies; 
they shall not be in the assembly of my 
people, neither shall they enter into 
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the land of Israel; and ye shall know 
that I am the Lord—because—even he- 
cause they have seduced my people, say- 
ing, peace, peace, when there was no 
peace. 

And against the prophetesses of Is- 
rae] Jehovah uttered direful things, 
saying, because with lies ye have made 
the heart of the righteous sad, whom 
the Lord: hath not made sad—and 
strengthened the hands of the wicked 
that he should not return from his 
wicked way, by promising him life. pp. 
10, 11. 


Such has been the fact in respect 
to false teachers in all times. Such 
is the fact now. These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, 
saith the Scripture,—but the Univer- 
salist replies, ‘ Jehovah will not-exe- 
cute the threatening: everlasting 
does not mean everlasting.” These 
shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment, saith the Scripture ; but re- 
plies another false teacher, “ If by 
everlasting punishment. is meant the 
proper eternity of hell torments, it is 
a doctrine which most Unitarians 
of the present day concur in reject- 
ing.’* The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die, declares the Judge of all 
the earth ; yet the multitude of those 
who “prophesy deceits” deny the 
dreadful sentence, and declare, Ye 
shall not surely die. 

There are others who exhibit the 
common trait of false teaching and 
yet do not deny the doctrine of fu- 
ture punishment. By other methods 
they allay the fears of the wicked. 
They lower down the claims of the 
divine law, and makesin a light thing. 
They soothe the consciences of men 
by making them satisfied with them- 
selves while they live in a state of 
worldliness, and the love of God is 
not in them. ‘True, great sinners, 
dying in their sins, will suffer the 
everlasting penalty; ‘but few are 
made to feel that they are great sin- 
ners: they have much natural good- 
ness, they are led to believe ; and do 


* Christian Disciple, New Series, Vol. 
ili, p. 451. 
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many good things to overbalance the 
evil of their lives; and for the rest, 
sins are frailties, and God is merci- 
ful. 


We have read this sermon with 
more interest ihan we do most pro- 
ductions of the class to which it be- 
longs. The main thought in it is 
worthy of being expanded and mould- 
ed into. a tract, and sent abroad in 
the community, that such as follow 
false teachers may have a mirror in 
which to see the true faces of their 
seers. And the same text may an- 
swer for themselves. It may show 
hearers why it is that they prefer 
false prophets to the true messengers 
of the Lord. Or if they are accus- 
tomed to attend the preaching of the 
latter, it may suggest to them the true 
secret of their cavilling against them 
—they do not like “preaching ter- 
ror,’ they dread faithful warnings. 
These are they “which say to the 
seers, See not ; and to the prophets, 
Prophesy not unto us right things : 
speak unto us smooth things, proph- 
ecy deceits.” 


ooo 


An Appeal to the Inhabitants of 
Lower Canada, on the Use of 
Ardent Spirits, by the CommirTer 
of the Montreal Society for the 
Promotionof'Temperance. Mon- 
treal. pp. 15. 


Wiru pleasure we resume our no- 
tice of the publications called forth 
by recent efforts in the cause of tem- 
perance. We hail a voice from the 
North, echoing with a full tone the 
vital principles of the Temperance 
Society. Wecould not “take Cana- 
da” in war. Our principles of re- 
publicanism were not suited to so 
high a latitude. The Canadians 
would not join our union in govern- 
ment. But we learn with high satis- 
faction that our principles of moral 
improvement have gained a footing 
there, and that some among them are 
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ready to unite with us against the 
common enemy. ‘The address be- 
fore us was prepared, we suppose, by 
the Rev. Joseph S. Christmas, who 
signs it as the Secretary of the Soci- 
ety. It is brief, pointed, clear, goes 
the full length of utter banishment, 
and exhibits the most compendious 
view we have met with, of the great 
doctrines of temperance which are 
gaining such prodigious currency. 
After an introduction, showing 
the extent of the evil, from the fact 
that it is no longer true that “ they 
that be drunken are drunken in the 
night,’”’ the address proceeds to dis- 
cuss three points, “the abuse, use 
and disuse of ardent spirits.” The 
plan isa happy one, and is ably filled 
up. The address is so condensed, 
and so much of a whole,that no ex- 
tracts can do it justice. We give 
the following as a sample of the style. 


View now, the influence of intem- 
perance, on public prosperity and na- 
tional wealth.— As the whole is compos- 
ed of the parts; that which impover- 
ishes individuals must also impover- 
ish the public. All money expended, 
and all the labor laid out on that 
which ‘profiteth not,” is so much 
dead loss. If all the money which is 
expended in spirituous liquors in Cana- 
da,and all the spirituous liquors which 
it purchases were sunk in the bottom 
of the St. Lawrence, the public would 
not be one penny the poorer. And if 
that money could be raised again from 
the depths of the waters, it would pay 
all the expenses of civil government, 
thoroughly school every ¢hild in the 
province, provide all its inhabitants 
with the ministrations of the gospel, 
and maintain all its poor, who would 
then be diminished, by at least one 
half. p. 7. 


But we have yet to contemplate that 
ruin of intemperance, which transcends 
all other ruins, as much as eternity out 
measures time, as much as the soul is 
more valuable, than the whole world. 

Satan does not employ at this day, 
one engine in the whole system of his 
expedients, to injure the kingdom of 
Christ and peoplé hell, which is more 
successful, than the use of ardent spi- 
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rits; which destroys with a sweeping, 
hopeless, wholesale execution. Where 
war slays its thousands, intemperance 
slays its ten thousands. ‘“ Therefore 
hell hath enlarged herself and opened 
her mouth without measure, and their 
glory,and their multitude, and their 
pomp, and he that rejoiceth shall de- 
scend into it.” How many have we 
reason to believe, when their minds 
are awakened by the strivings of the 
Spirit, drown their convictions in the 
stupifying glass. Of how many other 
sins, is the intemperate use of ardent 
spirits the fruitful source! how much 
blasphemy, idleness, waste, anger, con- 
tention, how much adultery, and im- 
purity, and how many murders and 
suicides does it occasion! The drank- 
ard lives in the breach of all his duties 
tomankind. Ifa parent, he is unfaith- 
ful to his children,—if a husband, com- 
monly unkind, and always improvident 
—if a magistrate, with what dignity 
can he main‘ain the honor of the law, 
when he nods perhaps upon the bench 
of justice? Does he minister in sacred 
things and serve the altar?-—* Oh! 
name it not in Gath! publish it not in 
the streets oi Ashkelon! lest the daugh- 
ters of the uncircumcised should tri- 
umph.” ‘The intemperate man places 
himself more completely beyond the 
reach of heaven’s mercy, in the ordi- 
nary communication of grace; than 
any other class of sinners. Impervi- 
ous to the operation of argument, dead 
to the calls of conscience, lost to the 
sense of shame; he is brutified into a 
mere animal, and cutting off the latter 
half of his day of probation,he falls into 
the hands of that God, who hag said 
that ‘no drunkard shall inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.’ pp. 7, &. 


The foll6wing is under the second 
head. 


But spirituous liquors, it is still more 
usually contended, are necessary to en- 
able a man to bear more hurd labor. 

Had a man by a single exertion to 
lift some great weight, perhaps a 
draught of stimulus might enable him 
to do it, but the sense of weakness, 
which followsthe excitement, manifest- 
ly unfits him for continued exertion. 
Thereisno nourishment in ardent spirits. 
The most that they do, is to makea 
man boast, and produce a prodigal ex- 
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penditure of what strength: he has. 
W hy shoulda laborer drink to be strong? 
The horse toils all day, and requires 
nothing but oatsandcold water. Those 
persons in Britian whose business it is 
to train men for pugilistic combats, 
and impartially adopt the best method 
of bringing them to “ the top of their 
condition,” rigidly enforce a total ab- 
stinence from every species of distilled 
spirits. The men, who in other days, 
wore the iron armor in which a mod- 
ern can scarcely move his limbs, drank 
no ardent spirits. The Roman legions 
who made their Eagle spread its wings 
over every city, of the then known 
world, drank no ardent spirits. Wa- 
ter, mixed with a little vinegar, to 
quench thirst, was their only potation. 
on the day of dusty and bloody battle. 
p- 9. 


The committee thus exhibit their 
views of entire disuse, as the only 
remedy for the evils of intemperance. 


It must be a moral revolution reach- 
ing and correcting the every day usa- 
ges of society. Old customs must be 
abolished, and new laws will become 
unnecessary. Let every man, who 
does not love liquer, cease entirely to 
drink it, let him bannish it from his 
sideboard, let him cease to give it 
to his workmen, let him gently, but 
seriously, and resolutely, refuse, “ on 
every occasion, and in every place and 
from every hand” to taste the fatal cup. 
The temptation will then, be entirely 
removed from him, and his, and a!! 
over whom he has any influence. 
Thousands will thus be saved from in- 
temperance. Many who have just be- 
gan to travel the downward road, by 
the removal of the occasions of drink- 
ing, might be seasonably reclaimed. 
The evil would be crushed in the bud, 
and the monster strangled in his cradle. 
And were this method universally 
adopted, in twenty year’s time there 
would not be a drunkard in the land. 
Say not, that your example will be of 
no avail, in achieving so vast a result. 
Every good thing must have a begin- 
ing. Asyou are personally responsible 
to the Supreme tribunal, be anxious to 
discharge your personal duty. Be not 
partakers of other mens’ sins. Let 


your influence be salutary within your 
sphere, whether it be large, or small; 
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and in that respect, you will do all that 
God requires. If you should be the 
means of saving but one man, from in- 
temperance, it would be worth the 
united exertions of the community. 
p. 11. 


We suspect our neighbors in “ the 
Province” have not long been 
accustomed either to such associa- 
tions or to sech stirring appeals on 
moral topics. The introduction 
there of the spirit of association will 
go far to break up the lethargy and 
dispel the darkness of popery. It 
has been a blessing to that people 
that they have had a voice among 
them which was not stifled by any 
fear, and which has made so excel- 
lent a beginning towards better days. 


O40) 


The providence of Ged is seldom 
more mysterious than in the dispen- 
sation which we understand removes 
the worthy secretary of this society 
from his post, and severs the ties 
which bound him to that infant but 
highly favored church. We sympa- 
thise with both pastor and flock. 
Our prayers go up, for them, that 
God would grant them rich bles- 
sings for that which he takes away, 
and for him, that he may by rest and 
care regain the health which has 
been wasted in that inclement re- 
gion, so that by his zealous labors, 
and his vigorous and ready pen, he 
may yet be a help to the cause of 
Zion. 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Cremicart Text-Boox. We 
are informed that Professor Silliman is 
preparing a Text Book, for the use of 
the classes that attend the chemical 
lectures in Yale College. It will follow 
the order of those lectures, and will be 
so arranged and divided as to be adapt- 
ed to the recitations of those classes. 

The work will be comprised in one 
octavo volume, of from 400 to 500 pa- 
ges, and is intended to exhibit the most 
important facts and principles of the 
science in a style of condensed brevity. 
The principal experiments will be de- 
scribed and the leading applications of 
chemistry will be mentioned. 


Monument to John Harvard. The 
graduates of Harvard College contem- 
plate the erection of a plain, substan- 
stantial monument to the memory of 
its early benefactor, the Rev. John 
Harvard. It is to be of Quincy gra- 
nite, and will be set up in a few weeks 
on the burying hill at Charlestown. 


The New Universities in London. 
The second of these Institutions, men- 
tioned in our last,is to bear the name of 
“ King’s College.” 

The Christian Observer says, “ It is 
to be placed under the control of the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, as visitor ; 
and various public officers as govern- 
ors. No religious test is to be requir- 
ed from the students, so that the college 
will be open to persons of all religious 
opinions. We shall cordially rejoice 
to witness the success of this highly im- 
portant institution. The funds are to 
be raised by donations, and by shares: 
the latter being an interest not exceed- 
ing four per cent. Both lists are ra- 
pidly filing up; and though it was 
confidently ¢ asserted,two or three years 
ago, that there was no necessity for a 
college in London, we doubt not that. 
there will be found ample room even 
for asecond. Indeed, so far from fear- 
ing that the means of affording a libe- 
ral education are likely to exceed the 
demand, we think they will for many 
years fall far short of it: and that be- 
fore long several of our large towns 
will consider a college as necessary as 
a hospital or a national school. 

The council of the ** London Univer- 
sity” have published an outline of the 
courses of study intended to be pursu- 
ed within the walls of that institution, 
and which form incomparably the most 
extensive encyclopedia of literary and 
scientific instruction ever yet project- 
ed. Theology is not included in the 
plan; but three of the professors, who 
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rits; which destroys with a sweeping, 
hopeless, wholesale execution. Where 
war slays its thousands, intemperance 
slays its ten thousands. “ Therefore 
hell hath enlarged herself and opened 
her mouth without measure, and their 
glory,and their multitude, and their 
pomp, and he that rejoiceth shall de- 
scend ito it.” How many have we 
reason to believe, when their minds 
are awakened by the strivings of the 
Spirit, drown their convictions in the 
stupifying glass. Of how many other 
sine, is the Jntemperate use of ardent 
spirits the fruitful source! how much 
blasphemy, idleneal. waste, anger, con- 
tention, how much adultery, and im- 
purity, and how many murders and 
suicides does it occasion! The drunk- 
ard lives in the breach of all his duties 
tomankind. Ifa parent, he is unfaith- 
ful to his children ,—if a husband, com- 
monly unkind, and always improvident 
—if a magistrate, with what dignity 
can he maintain the honor of the law, 
when he nods perhaps upon the bench 
of justice? Does he minister in sacred 
things and serve the altar?-— Oh! 
naine it not in Gath! publish it not in 
the streets oi Ashkelon! lest the daugh- 
ters of the vacircumcised should tri- 
umph.” ‘The intemperate man places 
himsel! more complet ely beyond the 
reach of heaven's mercy, in the ordi- 
nary communication of grace; than 
any other class of sinners. Impervi- 
ous to the operation of argument, dead 
to the calls of conscience, lost to the 
sense of shame; he is brutified into a 
mere animal, and cutting off the latter 
half of his day of probation,he falls into 
the hands of that God, who hag said 
that ‘no drunkard sha!l inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.’ pp. 7, &. 

The foll6wing is under the second 


head. 


But spirituous liquors, it is still more 
usually contended, are necessary to en- 
able a man to bear more hard labor. 

Had a man by a single exertion to 
lift some great weight, perhaps a 
draught of stimulus might enable him 
to do it, but the sense of weakness, 
which followsthe excitement, manifest- 
ly unfits him for continued exertion. 
There isno nourishment in ardent spirits. 
The most that they do, is to make a 
man boast, and produce a prodigal ex- 





penditure of what strength: he has. 
Why shoulda laborer drink to be strong’ 
The horse toils all day, and requires 
nothing but oatsandcold water. ‘Those 
persons in Britian whose business it is 
to train men for pugilistic combats, 
and impartially adopt the best method 
of bringing them to “ the top of their 
condition,” rigidly enforce a total ab- 
stinence from every species of distilled 
spirits. The men, who in other days, 
wore the iron armor in which a mod- 
ern can scarcely move his limbs, drank 
no ardent spirits. The Roman legions 
who made their Eagle spread its wings 
over every city, of the then known 
world, drank no ardent spirits. Wa- 
ter, mixed with a little vinegar, to 
quench thirst, was their only potation. 
on the day of dusty and bloody battle. 
p- 9. 


The committee thus exhibit their 
views of entire disuse, as the only 
remedy for the evils of intemperance. 


It must be a moral revolution reachi- 
ing and correcting the every day usa- 
ges of society. Old customs must be 
abolished, and new laws will become 
unnecessary. Let every man, who 
does not love liquer, cease entirely to 
drink it, let him bannish it from his 
sideboard, let him cease to give it 
to his workmen, let him gently, but 
seriously, and resolutely, refuse, “‘ on 
every occasion, and in every place and 
from every hand” to taste the fatal cup. 
The temptation will then, be entirely 
removed from him, and his, and a!! 
over whom he has any influence. 
Thousands will thus be saved from in- 
temperance. Many who have just be- 
gun to travel the downward road, by 
the rcmoval of the occasions of drink- 
ing, might be seasonably reclaimed. 
T he evil would be crushed in the bud, 
and the monster strangled in his cradle. 
And were this method universally 
adopted, in twenty year’s time there 
would not be a drunkard in the land. 
Say not, that your example will be of 
no avail, in achieving so vast a result. 
[very good thing must have a begin- 
ing. Asyou are personally responsible 
to the Supreme tribunal, be anxious to 
discharge your personal duty. Be not 
partakers of other mens’ sins. Let 
your influence be salutary within your 
ephtre, whether it be large, or small; 
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and in that respect, you will do all that 
God requires. If you should be the 
means of saving but one man, from in- 
temperance, it would be worth the 
united exertions of the community. 
p- 11. 


We suspect our neighbors in “ the 
Province’ have not long been 
accustomed either to such associa- 
tions or to such stirring appeals on 
moral topies. The introduction 
there of the spirit of association will 
go far to break up the lethargy and 
dispel the darkness of popery. It 
has been a blessing to that people 
that they have had a voice among 
them which was not stifled by any 
fear, and which has made so excel- 
lent a beginning towards better days. 
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The providence of God is seldom 


more mysterious than in the dispen- 
sation which we understand removes 
the worthy secretary of this society 
from Ins post, and severs the ties 
which bound him to that infant but 
highly favored church. We sympa- 
thise with both pastor and flock. 
Our prayers go up, for them, that 
God would grant them rich bles- 
sings for that which he takes away, 
and for him, that he may by rest and 
care regain the health which has 
been wasted in that inclement re- 
gion, so that by his zealous labors, 
and his vigorous and ready pen, he 
may yet be a help to the cause of 
Zion. 
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New Cuemicart Text-Book. We 
are informed that Professor Silliman is 
preparing 
the classes that attend the chemical 
lectures in Yale College. It will follow 
the order of those lectures, and will be 
so arranged and divided as to be adapt- 
ed to the recitations of those classes. 

The work will be comprised in one 
octavo volume, of from 400 to 500 pa- 
ges, and is intended to exhibit the most 
important facts and principles of the 
science in a style of condensed brevity. 
The principal experiments will be de- 


scribed and the leading applications of 


chemistry will be mentioned. 


«Monument to John Harvard. The 
graduates of Harvard College contem- 
plate the erection of a plain, substan- 
stantial monument to the memory of 
its early benefactor, the Rev. John 
Harvard. It is to be of Quincy gra- 
nite, and will be set up in a few weeks 
on the burying hill at Charlestown. 


The New Universities in London. 


The second of these Institutions, men- 


tioned in our last,is to bear the name of 


“ King’s College.” 
The Christian Observer says, “ It is 
to be placed under the control of the 


a Text Book, for the use of 





Archbishop of Canterbury, as visitor ; 
and various public officers as govern- 
ors. No religious test is to be requir- 
ed from the students, so that the college 
will be open to persons of all religious 
opinions. We shall cordially rejoice 
to witness the success of this highly im- 
portant institution. The funds are to 
be raised by donations, and by shares: 
the latter being an interest not exceed- 
ing four per cent. Both lists are ra- 
pidly filling up; and though it was 
confide ntly é asserted,two or three years 
ago, that there was no necess ity fora 
college in London, we doubt not that 
there will be found ample room even 
for asecond. Indeed, so fur from fear- 
ing that the means of affording a libe- 
ral education are likely to exceed the 
demand, we think they will for many 
years fall far short of it: and that be- 
fore long several of our large towns 
will consider a college as necessary as 
a hospital or a national school. 

The council of the ** London Univer- 
sity” have published an outline of the 
courses of study intended to be pursu- 
ed within the walls of that institution, 
and which form incomparably the most 
extensive encyclopedia of literary and 
scientific instruction ever yet project- 
ed. Theology is not included in the 
plan; but three of the professors, who 
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are clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, have with the approbation of the 
council taken a chapel in the vicinity 
of the University, for the double pur- 
pose of religious worship and instruc- 
tion on Sunday, and for lectures on 
the evidences of Christianity ona week- 
day, with a view to the benefit of the 
students, especially such of them as are 
members of the Church of England. 
These theological readings will resem- 
ble what are called the ‘ Informal Lec- 
tures’ in American colleges.” 


Pressure of the Sea. Most of our 
readers are acquainted with experi- 
ments made on the pressure of the sea 
at different depths, by means of a cork- 
ed bottle. The following paper on 
this subject was communicated to the 
London Philosophical Magazine, by 
Professor Green, of Jefferson Medical 
College, lately gone to England. It 
comes to us through the [Philadelphia] 
Christian Advocate. 

* Among the various expedients re- 
sorted to tor the purpose of relieving 
the tedium aud monotony of a sea- 
voyage, no one is more common during 
a calm, than to attach toa long line 
(the log) an empty bottle, well corked, 
and then to sink it many fathoms in the 
sea. In allsuch experiments, it is well 
known, that the bottles upon being 
drawn up, are either full or partially 
filled with water. The manner in 
which the water gets into the bottle is 
in some instances perfectly obvious, 
but in others very perplexing, if not 
wholly inexplicable. Sometimes the 
eork, however well secured and sealed, 
is driven into the bottle, and when 
drawn up the vessel is of course found 
filled with water; and in such cases, 
what is a little surprising, the cork is 
often found occupying its original posi- 
tion in the neck of the vessel, being 
forced there no doubt by the expansion 
of the dense sea-water, on being drawn 
near the surface. This seems to be pro- 
ved, by the cork often being in an inver- 
ted position. In the above experi- 
ment, and in some others to be men- 
tioned presently, the bottle appears to 
be filled instantly ; as the person who 
lets the bottle down often feels a sud- 
den increase of weight, somewhat sim- 
ilar to the sensation produced when a 
fish takes the hook, on a dipsey line. 

Sometimes the above experiment is 
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varied by filling a vessel with fresh 
water, which, on examination, is found 
to be replaced by salt water; the cork 
remaining apparently undisturbed. 

Sometimes when the previously emp- 
ty bottle is only half full of water, this 
when poured into atumbicr efiervesces, 
like water highly charged with carbo- 
nic acid gas. This is readily explain- 
ed: for when the bottle descends it 
is full of air, and when the water 
enters, it will of course absorb the 
air; especially when the dense water 
itself expands, as it is drawn towards 
the surface. 

Sometimes the experiment is per- 
formed by first corking the bottle &ght 
and then tying over the cork a number 
of layers of lmen, dipped in a warm 
mixture of tar and wax. In fact every 
device seems to have been tried to pre- 
vent the entrance of the water by the 
cork. In many of these cases, when 
the bottle is drawn up from a depth of 
200 or 300 fathoms, it is found filled 
with water, the cork sound, and in its 
first situation, and the wax and tar un- 
broken. Two experiments are men- 
tioned, in which vessels, with air-tight 
glass stoppers, were used. In one case 
the bottle was broken, andin the other, 
some drops of water were found in it. 

How does the water find its way in- 
to the bottles ? There are two opinions: 
one is, that it passes through the cork 
and all its coverings, in consequence of 
the vast pressure of superincumbent 
water; in the same manner as blocks 
of wood are penetrated by mercury, in 
the pneumatic experiment of the mer- 
curial shower. The other and less 
popular opinion is, that the water is 
forced through the pores of the glass. 

The following experiment which | 
made on the 7th day of May, 1828, in 
latitude 48 deg. —, longitude 24 deg. 
34 min. will perhaps throw some light 
on this subject. Mr. Charles Dixey, 
the obliging and intelligent master of 
the packet ship Algonquin, had a boat 
rowed off from the ship for me, to the 
distance of about half a mile, when the 
sea was almost perfectly calm. A hollow 
glass globe hermetically sealed, which 
I had previously prepared in Philadel- 
phia, was then fastened to a line, and 
sunk, with a heavy mass of lead, to 
the depth of 230 fathoms, or 1380 feet. 
On the same line, and 30 fathoms above 
the glass globe, was fastened a small 
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bottle, with an air-tight glass stopper ; 
50 fathoms a! we this, a stout glass 
bottle, with a long neck, was tied; a 
good cork was previously driven into 
the mouth of this bottle, which was 
then sealed over with pitch, and a piece 
of linen dipped in melted pitch was 
placed over this; and when cool, an- 
other piece of linen, treated in the 
same way, was fastened over the first. 
Twenty fathoms above this bottle, an- 
other was attached to the line, much 
stouter, and corked and sealed like the 
first, except that it had but one cover- 
ing of pitched sail-cloth. Thirty fath- 
oms above this was a small thin bottle, 
filled with fresh water, closely corked ; 
and 20 fathoms from this there was a 
thin empty bottle, corked tight and 
sealed, a sail-needle heing passed 
through and through the cork, so as 
to project on either side of the neck. 

Upon drawing in the line, thus fur- 
nishe] with its vessels, and which ap- 
peared to have sunk ina perpendicular 
direction, the following was the re- 
sult :— 

The empty bottle with the sail-nee- 
dle through the cork, and which came 
up the first, was about half full of wa- 
ter, andthe cork and sealing as per- 
fect as when it first entered the sea. 

The cork of the second bottle, which 
had been previously filled with fresh 
water, was loosened and a little raised, 
and the water was brackish. 

The third bottle, which was sealed 
and covered with a single peice of sail- 
cloth, come up empty, and in all re- 
spects as it decended. 
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The fourth bottle, with a long neck, 
and the cork of which was secured 
with two layers of linen, was crushed 
to peices, all ex cept that part of the 
neck round which the line was tied; 
the neck of the bottle, both above and 
below the place where the line was 
fastened had disappeared, and the in- 
termediate portion remained embraced 
by the line. This I thought a little 
remarkable; and perhaps may be ex- 
plained, by supposing that the bottle 
was first filled by the superincumbent 
pressure with dense sea-water, which 
expanded on being drawn up near the 
surface. Had the vessel been broken 
by extern al pressure, that part surroun- 
ded with the line ought to have been 
crushed with the rest. 

The fifth bottle, which had been made 
for the purpose of containing French 
perfumery or «ther, and which was 
therefore furnished with a long glass 
stopper, came up about one fourth filled 
with water. 

The hollow glass globe, hermetically 
sealed, which was the last, and had 
been sunk the deepest of all, was found 
perfectly empty, not having suffered 
the smallest change. It is therefore 
concluded, that at the depth of 230 
fathoms the water enters glass vessels 
through the stoppers and coverings 
which surround them, and not through 
the pores of the glass. What the ef- 
fect of a pressure of 400 fathoms or 
more will have on the glass globe above 
mentioned, Capt. Dixey has engaged 
to ascertain for me on his return to 
America, if opportunity shall offer. 
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Third outrage at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. Our readers will remember an 
outrage of peculiar baseness commit- 
ted at these Islands in 1825, by the 
crew of the English ship Daniel ; and 
also a similar attempt a year afterwards 
by several English and American ships 
in concert. It was hoped that the no- 
toriety which was given to these trans- 
actions in the English and American 
papers, and the universal sentiment of 
indignation which was expressed at the 
authors of them, would prevent the re- 
petition of similar acts. It appears 
however, that another outrage of the 
same character has been committed. 
[t took place in October last, and was 
in some respects peculiarly aggravated. 
The account of the matter is given 
with great particularity in the Mission- 
ary Herald. We extract but a part. 

The English whale-ship Jolin Parmer 
was lying at Lahaina. Women had 
gone on board in violation of the laws 
of the island. Hoapiri-Kane, the gov- 
ernor had required that they should be 
sent onshore, and on the refusal of this 
request, detained the captain (Clark.) 
To all the remonstrances of' the gov- 
ernor the captain returned only ridi- 
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cule and threats. A part of the gov- 
ernor’s own account is as follows. 


Thenl replied; Ido not at all regard 
what you havesaid. There is but one 
thing that is right in my view—that you 
send me back the women :—but under- 
stand, if you do not return them, I shall 
detain you here on shore, till we get 
the women. Then you may go to the 
ship. 

My requirement was not at all compli- 
ed with. 

Then I sent men to take the boat. 
The boat was detained by me; and 
the foreigner was detained by me, here 
on shore. 

He said to me, this place will be full 
of ships; and Maui shall be free from 
tabu, or entirely burnt, so that not a 
cluster of houses shall be left. My 
ship is ready to fire upon you this 
night. 

I replied, ifthe guns of your ship fire, 
I willtake careof you. Youand I and 
my chief will go together to another 
place. If your men fire from the ship, 
we the people of theisland will remain 
quiet, but if the people of the ship land 
here on shore to fight us, then my peo- 
ple will fight them. You and I will 
sit still, and let your people and mine 
do the fighting. I will take care of 
you. Ifyou do not give me back the 
women, youand I will dwell here on 
shore, and you shall not return to your 
vessel. I have but one desire and 
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that is the return hither of the women. 
{ ended. 

We continued tugether from the ear- 
ly to the latter part of the evening, 
when the cannon of the ship were fired. 

Mr. Richards had come to me saying 
“] have come to promote reconcilia- 
tion, out of love to you and out of love 
to them.” Mr. Richards inquired of 
me, “ What is your design?” I repli- 
ed, my only designis, that the women be 
returned. We were persuaded to 
yield by Mr. Richards. I therefore 
sent back the foreigner; but did not 
obtain the women. 

These are my thoughts concerning 
the recent doings in this place belong- 
ing to your king. It is nearly right 
perhaps, it is nearly wrong perhaps ; 
fi. e. perhaps it is right, perhaps 
wrong.] He said to me, I shall sail to 
Oahu. Boki and the consul will come 
and fight us. 

Further particulars as given by the 
missionaries are as follows. 

Mr. Bingham and his family were at 
the house of Mr. Richards, having 
sometime before gone to Maui on a 
visit for relaxation and the recovery of 
health. Toward evening, on the 23d 
of October, Capt. Clark with two other 
foreigners, followed bya great con- 
course of natives, came to the gate of 
the mission house. The natives cried 
out, “ Shut the gate, and do not let him 

o into the yard of the missionary.” 

r. Richards went to the gate, and 
conducted Capt. Clark and the other 
foreignersintothe house. It appeared 
that the boat had then been seized and 
Capt. Clark was highly incensed at the 
conduct ofthe governor. He declared 
that within an hour fromthe time the 
news should reach the ship, the town 
would be destroyed. 

A messenger soon arrived ftom Hoa- 
piri, requesting Capt. Clark to come to 
his house. 

Immediately after tea, Mr. Richards 
was about writing to Capt. Clark, in- 
quiring what he could dotowardseffect- 
ing a settlement of the difficulty. He 
was the more inclined to do this, as 
Capt. Clark had, on a former voyage 
as Well as the present, treated the mis- 
sion in a kind, polite, and generous 
manner. 

Before there was time for writing 
however, Mr. Richards was called to 
Vou. IL—No. X. 70 
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the door by one of the foreign residents 
and informed, that the mate of the 
John Palmer had arrived from the ship 
to demand the release of the Capt., and 
to say, that the ship was ready to com- 
mence firing on the town, and that 
unless the Capt. were released in an 
hour, a light would be hoisted at the 
mizen head and firing would begin. 

Mr. Richards then hastened to the 
beach, in hopes of seeing the mate to 
request a little delay, that there might 
be time for negociation. The boat 
had just left the shore, discharging two 
pistols as evidences of what was in- 
tended. On going to the house of 
Hoapiri, Mr. Richards found Capt. 
Clark there, with most of the chiefs. 
He inquired as to the cause of the diffi- 
culty, and measures which the govern- 
or had taken to obtain redress; and at 
last suggested to Hoapiri, whether it 
would not be wise, on the meek and 
forbearing principles of Christianity, 
to permit Capt. Clark to go on board 
of his ship, particularly as he had 
agreed to have the business settled 
by 9 o’clock the next morning. 

Afier conversing half an hour, the 
governor gave his assent, and restored 
the boat. By the time the boat was 
ready, the light was hoisted and the 
firing with a nine pounder commenced. 

Mr. Richards hurried home, and just 
before he reached his house, a ball 
passed near him, with a tremendous 
whiz. Thinking it the most prudent 
course, he and his family and the visit- 
ors retired to the cellar. The house 
was built of stone, and but just erect- 
ed. It might easily be battered down; 
but astrong floor would probably have 
intercepted the fallingstones. Thenext 
morning, the places where the balls 
struck were found, and there could be 
no doubt that the mission house 
was particularly aimed at. One of the 
balls passed over it, as could be seen 
by the direction of the ship, and proba- 
bly at a distance of not more than 
four feet from the roof. 

Hoapiri sent his account of the af- 
fair by a special messenger, in a canoe 
on the 24th. The John Palmer sailed 
for Oahu the same day, but without 
any settlement ofthe difficulty. Thus 
the captain totally disregarded his en- 
gagement made the evening before in 
the presence of Mr. Richards. 
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The Bible in Russia. Those who 
are acquainted with the embarrass- 
ments which of late have attended the 
circulation of the Scriptures in Rus- 
sia, will learn with pleasure, that with- 
ina few months, a Bible Society has 
been organized in that country, under 
the authority of the Emperor himself. 
This information is contained in a letter 
from St. Petersburg, which we find in 
the Kirchen-Zeitung, and here trans- 
late ;— 

“ His Majesty the Emperor has 
sanctioned the establisment of a Pro- 
testant Bible Society, in order to supply 
the Protestants in Russia with the Ho- 
ly Scriptures. Prince Lieven is ap- 
pointed President, with the liberty of 
nominating three fellow-members of 
the Committee, who together with the 
Prince, the Lutheran Bishop, and a 
minister of the Lutheran Church, are 
to compose the Society. Already 
20,000 copies of the holy Scriptures 
are prepared for distribution,—stereo- 
type plates are provided for the, print- 
ing of more,—and we also have 13,000 
rubles in Bank. 

“This affords a convincing proof 
that the present Emperor is very fa- 
vorably disposed in regard to the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in his do- 
minions, and strengthens the hope, 
which I have so often expressed, that 
the day is not far distant when the 
Russian Bible Society will be restored 
in all its glory, and accomplish as much 
as ever before, inthe divine work ot 
supplying the people of Russia in their 
various languages with the word of 
God.”’ 

It would seem that the efforts of this 
Society are to be confined to Russian 
Protestants; of whom there may be 
in the empire perhaps 3,000,000. 

NM. Y. Obs. 


Mission to Greece. The Rev. John 
J. Robertson has been appointed, by 
the Episcopal Missionary Society of this 
country, to visit Greece. His objects 
are, to ascertain the disposition of the 
people for receiving missionaries of his 
order, to disseminate religious publi- 
cations and promote as he may the 
knowledge of the gospel, and eventual- 
ly to settle there as a Missionary if 
Providence shall prepare the way. 
He expects to sail soon. 
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Extent of the Bible Union. One of 
the Branch Bible Societies of Great 
Britain has lately published an Appeal] 
in behalf of the Parent Institution, from 
which we extract what may be regard- 
ed as conclusive demonstrations of the 
special blessing of God on the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and on the 
cause of Bible Societies in general. 

Miss. Herald. 


1. The Vast Extent of the Bible Un- 
ton. Therenow exist, in different parts 
of the world, 3,965; Bible institutions. 
There are in Great Britain, connected 
with the Parent Society. 2,066; in the 
colonies, and other dependencies of 


Great Britain, there are connected 
with the same Society, 86; in Ireland, 


connected with the Hibernian Bible So- 
ciety, 232; in Scotland, 160: in Great 
Britain, therefore, its colonies and de- 
pendencies, there are 2,546 Bible insti- 
tutions. Further,there have been for- 
med on the European continent, 825 ; 
in Asia, 14; in Africa 4; andin Amer- 
ica, 578; making the above total of 
nearly 4,000 Bible Societies. These 
Societies comprise, probably, not less 
than 400,000 members, gathered out of 
all classes of the commuutity, from the 
highest to the lowest, and in all their 
different shades of character and varie- 
ty of circumstances, and out ofa large 
number of the nations of the world; 
having little connexion with one anoth- 
er, yet all combined to promote one 
common object, one to which the natur- 
al man is averse—the spreading of the 
word of God! 

What now, it may well be asked, 
could have produced suchan union, but 
the word of God—the effectual opera- 
tion of him, who has the hearts of al} 
men in his hands; and who, in accom- 
plishing his purposes, can as easily 
produce the same mind and give the 
impulse to a multitude, as to an individ- 
ual? Some particular concurrence oi 
circumstances may combine one single 
nation, or some special individuals of 
different nations, in one concentrated 
effort ; but such a combination of indi- 
viduals of many nations, and of all ranks 
and professions among them, was never 
witnessed, but in the Bible Society. 


2. The Mighty Work already achiev- 
ed. Consider what these Societies 


have been able to effect in the exten- 
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sive prosecution of their common ob- 
ject. 

W hat is the number of copies of the 
Scriptures which have been put in cir- 
culation by their united efforts? There 
have been issued by the Parent Socie- 
ty in Great tiga 4,303,395 copies ; 
of which 3,942,512 have been in the 
five languages spoken in the United 
Kingdom. “The Society has purchased 
and issued abroad, 936,233 copies; and 
in addition to this number, has granted 
about 53,8002 to the Societies and con- 
fidential agents in various parts of the 
continent, for the distribution of Bibles 
and Testaments in the Fre nch, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Danish languages ; 
the produce of which grants cannot be 
estimated at less than 270,000 copies ; 
making the number of copies issued by 
the Society, at home and abroad, not 
less than five millions anda half! In 
addition to this must be added 1,969,- 
218 copies printed and circulated by 
Foreign Societies on their own account ; 
which will raise the whole amount of 
copies ofthe Scriptures, either in whole 
or in part, which have been printed 
and issued by Bible Societies since the 
year 1804,tothe extraordinay number of 
seven millions, four hundred and seventy 
eight thousand, eight hundred and forty- 
eirht copies. Of this number 7,000,000 
at least must have been act ually brought 
into circulation; and thus a larger sup- 
ply secured to mankind in twenty-three 
years than was issued from all the 
presses of the world during the preced- 
ing century. Who thencan question, 
whether the Society is an instrument 
which God has raised up? Or who 
can calculate the blessings which it 
has been the means of conferring upon 
mankind ? 

Consider the /anguages and dialects 
in which the Society has, immediately 
or by its connexions, put forth the holy 
Scriptures, or integral parts of them. 
It may well excite our astonishment, 


that, previons to the establishment of 


the Bible Society, during the peri d of 
nearly 1800 years, we should be able 
to number up not more than 70 lan- 
guages and dialects, into which any 
portions of the Scriptures are known to 
have been translated; and that during 
a space of 23 years from the first forma- 
tion of the Parent Society, the entire 
Scriptures, or parts of them, should 
have been printed in 57 new languages 
and dialects; and translated, prepara- 
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tory to printing, in 43 other languages : 
in a word, that much more should have 
been effected in the short space of 23 
years, toward the universal dissemina- 
tion of the word of God in all the lan- 
guages of the earth, than was eficcted 
pre viously from the beginning of the 
Christian era. Previously, the Scrip- 
tures were not circulated in 50 languag- 
es—now, they are circulating in above 
100; previously, no translations had 
been effected, ancient or modern, in 
more than 70 languges—now,the word 
appears inabove 140. What now can 
account for such a stimulus having 
been given to the minds of men, in the 
pursuit of this object, but the providen- 
tial arrangements of the Lord, who, to 
accomplish his own purposes, has caus- 
ed it so to be? No inferior cause will 
explain it. For be it remembered 
these are not the works of a knot of? 
men, closely united together hy special 
circumstances and common interests; 
but they are the fruits of labors carried 
on by many bodies and individuals, act- 
ing in concert indeed, but distinctly 
and separately—in England—on the 
Continent—-in Russia—in India—-in 
America; and what power but that of 
the Lord, could combine all these per- 
sons together in one work, and that 
work the translation of his holy word? 
How is it possible, then, to avoid the 
conclusion, which presses upon us, that 
the Bible Society, let is duration be 
what it may, is the work of God? No 
one can arise from the consideration of 
these various facts—no one can reflect 
on the origin of the Society—can re- 
gard the concurrent providential dis- 
pensations which have accompanied its 
progress,—and then look at the results 
which have been brought out of the 
whole, without acknowleging that it is 
the Lord. Whoso is wise and will ob- 
serve these things, even they shall under- 
stand the loving-kindness of the Lord. 


POLITICAL. 


The Russians and Turks. The pro- 
gress of the war is against the Turks. 
The Russians are advancing by slow 
steps in the direction of Constantino- 
ple. Brailaw, an important fortress 
on the Danube, capitulated on the 20th 
of May, after having been stormed on 
the 17th and 18th, by the Russians, and 
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defended with desperate courage. The 
loss of the Russians is stated by them- 
selves at about 1500; it is said by 
French accounts td amount to 5000 
with two generals and twenty officers. 
The Turkish garrison was allowed to 
retire, by the terms of the surrendry. 
A month later the fortifications of 
Brailoff capitulated on the same terms. 
Several other fortresses followed. The 
seventh bulletin of the Russians says, 

The campaign commenced on the 7th 
May, and up to the Ist of July we have 
occupied Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
passed the Danube at Issaktchi under 
the fire of the Turks; and destroyed 
their flotilla on that river; advanced on 
the right bank of the river to the wall 
of Trajan; taken seven fortresses, viz. 
Issaktchi, Brahilow, Matchin, Hirsova, 
Kustendtchi, Anapa, and Tulcza ; and 
taken in those places and in various 
actions with the enemy, above 800 
cannon. This morning we shall cele- 
brate Te Deum, to return thanks for 
the manifest protection we have hith- 
erto enjoyed, and to implore the con- 
tinuance of it.” 

At the latest accounts Silistria was 
invested, and a detachment of the Rus- 
sian forces, had advanced to within 30 
miles of Choumli, a fortified town with 
60,000 inhabitants at the entrance of 
the pass through the Balkan moun- 
tains. The importance of this place 
is shown in the following extract from 
the Travels of Dr. Walsh. 

“ Asa military station, Shumla seems 
to have been of great importance to 
the Turkism empire. It isthe point at 
which all the roads leading from the 
fortresses on the Danube concentrate. 
Its jortifications would be weak and 
contemptible in the hands of European 
troops but are very efficient defence 
when manned by Turks. They con- 
sist of earthen ramparts, and brick 
walls, in some places flanked by strong 
built watch-towers, each capable of 
holding eight or ten “ tophelegees,” 
or musqueteers. ‘They stretch for 
three miles in length, and one in 
breadth, over a ground intersected 
with valleys, and the extent and irreg- 
ularity of the surface prevent the pos- 
sibility of their being completely in- 
vested. It ishere the Turks form their 
entrenched camp m their contests, and 
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the Russians have always foundit im- 
pregnable. Twice they have advanced 
as far as Shumla, and have been repuls- 
ed, without being able to advance 
farther.” 

Besides their operations on the Dan- 
ube, the Russians are carrying the war 
into Asia Minor. Their “ army of the 
Caucasus” which is composed of troops 
lately employed against the Persians, 
and is commanded by Gen.Paskewitch, 
took Kars on the 15th of July. They 
state the loss of the Turks at 6250 
prisoners, and 2000 slain,together with 
151 pieces of cannon. Kars is one of 
the principal fortresses of Asia. Their 
neat point of attack was Erzerum 
which is said to be the strongest place 
in Asia Minor, and the key of the 
Turkish dominions on that side. The 
latest news reports this fortress also to 
have fallen into their hands. It was 
taken by assault, and the garrison put 
to the sword. 


Respecting the popularity of the 
war in Turkey there are very contra- 
dictory accounts. Some represent 
them as animated by a religious en- 
thusiasm, and others, as exhibiting a 
religious apathy. Mahomedans are 
believers in the doctrine of fate, and 
this feature of their faith, it is said, has 
taken an impression that the Ottoman 
power is near its end. Still it is evi- 
dent that their troops defend their for- 
tresses with desperate bravery. The 
general complexion of reports in rela- 
tion to the mental state of the people 
may be seen in the following para- 
graphs from a London paper. 


* Whilst we are sometimes told that 
the Emperor is actively preparing 
against his formidable and inveterate 
foe, we are from other quarters and at 
other times, informed that indifference 
and apathy reign throughout the em- 
pire. 

By the accounts received from Con- 
stantinople of the 12th ult, we under- 
stand that the population in general 
partakes of that indifference which the 
Government showed at the commence- 
ment of the war with Russia, in con- 
sequence of the general misery which 
is continually increasing. Up to that 
day, the 11th of July, there were only 
five districts registered for the enrol- 
ments. 

The news from the Provinces is not 
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more satisfactory. The Pachas are 
not able to furnish their contingent le- 
vies of men complete, so much do the 
desertions of great bodies of men in- 
crease. The Pacha of Salonica,who 
made sure of being able to collect 
30,000 soldiers, has with great difficul- 
ty raised 5,000. The same difficulty 
exists in every other quarter. 

Hussein Pacha, the actual command- 
er of the grand army which defends 
Shumla, is by nature an inexorable 
disciplinarian, bordering on a sanguin- 
ary character, and at the same time 
the destroyer of the Janisaries. He 
is, therefore, extremely unpopular, as 
is also his master with the offended 
mussulmans. ‘To the dangerresulting 
from this, Hussein Pacha is fully sen- 
sible, and he has therefore offered to 
resign, but his master will not allow 
jt, although he is an object of extreme 
jealousy. 

The Smyrna accounts exhibit his 
unpopularity, by telling us, that officers 
refuse obedience to his orders, and sol- 
diers are said to mutiny and desert by 
companies of two or three hundred at a 
time; and thus Shulina, the grand key 
of the Turkish Empire, which has ever 
resisted the attacks of Russia, seems 
now to invite the ambitious enemy by 
the rebellious seeds which at this im- 
portant juncture of affairs spread them- 
selves in the Musselman armies. 

The letter alluded to inthe Times 
of the 19th adds—These germs are 
spreading far beyond the camp of Hus- 
sein Pacha; the ramifications extend 
as far as the pachalik of Erzeroum, 
where exile has collected the relicks 
of the Janissaries massacred by the 
councils of Hussein. 

This and the like news is with great 
industry kept secret, as may be suppo- 
sed, from the people of Constantinople. 

The apathy whch this state of things 
creates is augmented by the fatalist sec- 
tarians of the barbarous Mahomedans. 
One party believing that the Ottoman 
Empire is imperishable; the other that 
its days are numbered. 

Thus every thing seems to combine 
against the Parks, and in favor of Rus- 
sia; and ifin favor of Russia, is it or 
is it not against Europe? 


Greece. The war languishes on both 


ude 
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sides. Jbrahim Pacha has petitioned 
the Sultan for leave to evacuate the 
country. It is also stated that on the 
6th of July a conference took place at 
Modon between the commanders of the 
British, French, and Russian squad- 
rons, and Ibrahim Pacha, when the 
latter stated that he was prepared to 
depart with all his forces, and only wait- 
ed for transports to convey them home. 
The Admirals informed him that 
they had orders to prevent him from 
carrying off any Greeks cs slaves, to 
which the Pacha consented in the ful- 
lest manner. After some other ar- 
rangements, and an engagement for 
the surrender ofthe Greek captives, the 
conference broke up, without deciding 
on the mode in which the Turks should 
leave the fortresses in the Morea. 


Greece may now be considered free 
from the power of the Turks, what- 
ever may be her political fate here- 
after. 


France. The French government 
is fitting out a force of 20,000 for the 
Morea. The object of the expedition 
isnot made public. Of course news- 
paper politicians perplex themselves 
and their readers with much specula- 
tion onthe subject. The Treaty of 
London respecting Greece appears as 
yet, likely to be observed with good 
faith by all parties. 


England. The principaltopie in the 
home affairs of this country, is the fre- 
quent changes which are taking place 
in the Ministry. The resignation of 
the Duke of Clarence is now a subject 
of much rmark in the papers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury died 
at Lambeth Palace on the 21st of July. 
The Bishop of London succeeds him, 
and was to be enthroned by proxy in 
the Cathederal Church, on the 25th 
of August. 

Much complaint is made of the dam- 
age of crops in consequence of the 
wet season. ‘The rain which has been 
unprecedented through the spring and 
summer months in the United States, 
appears to have been equally copious 
in Great Britain, and in other parts of 
Europe. 


Portugal. The ursurpation of Dor 
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Miguel appears to succeed to a degree 
which neither the predictions nor hopes 
of the friends of liberty anticipated. 
The three Estates ofthe Kingdom, the 
Nobility, the Clergy, andthe Deputies, 
having assembled in obedience to his 
decree, declared him king. Acclama- 
tions and Te Deums followed. The 
constitutionalists have been compelled 
to give way to the royalists. Having 
tetired upon Oporto, the royalists 
were sent thither by Don Migucl in a 
body of 10,000 with 30 pieces of can- 
non, They entered the place without 
resistance. All the foreign ambassa- 
dors have left the kingdom, as have 
many of the foreign residents. Patri- 
ots also have fled the country, and 
their estates are threatened with con- 
fiscation. All accounts from that coun- 
try excitereeret, indignation and pity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Creed of the Christ-ians. The fol- 
lowing professes to be an abstract 
of the religious faith of the Christ- 
ians. It is collected, by the Editor of 
the Spirit of the Pilgrims, from the 
** Gospel Luminary,” a semi-monthly, 
“‘ published under the patronage of the 
Genera} Christ-ian Conference.” 

1. The Christ-ians as a body, be- 
lieve that “ true ministers of Christ 
are ‘inwardly moved’ by the Holy 
Spirit to preach the gospel.” This in- 
ward moving of the Holy Spirit is ex- 
plained to mean a sensible call, which 
the individual receiving it cannot mis- 
understand. 

2. I'he Christ-ians suppose that fe- 
males are called in this way, as well as 
males; and the names of several fe- 
males are given, who are “laborers,” 
at present, within the bounds of “ the 
New-York Eastern Christ-ian Con- 
ference.’ 

- They believe that teachers, call- 
ed in the manner above described, 
‘ean teach infallibly,’ in the same 
sense that the apostles could. The 
apostles could err, and so can teachers 
now, when not under the special guid- 
ance of the Spirit; but it appears from 
this account, that regularly called 
Christ-ian ministers are as infallible as 
the apostles. 

4. The Christ-ians believe, that reg- 
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ularly called ministers in their connex- 
ion, have the power of working mira- 
cles; and indeed, that miracles are of- 
ten wrought by their means. On this 
head we give the following quotation 
[from the Gospel Luminary No. viii. ] 

** Since the revival commenced, in the 
beginning of this century, there have 
been, under the preaching of the gos- 
pel, many miruculous displays of super- 
natural power, on congregations and 
individuals. We have seen hundreds 
struck down, and lay under the great 
power of God unable to move hand or 
foot, and to all human appearance 
breathless, for several hours; and then 
rise, praising God, and speaking witha 
wisdom and power of which they were 
no more capable the day before, than 
the most illiterate man is capable 
of delivering a well ordered discourse 
on astronomy. 

“The jerks is a great miracle. | 
have seen persons jerked by an invisi- 
ble power, with such velocity, that if 
it had been done by an external force, 
it would have killed them ina minute ; 
and still they received no injury. 

‘“‘ Besides all this, there have been in 
the bounds of my acquaintance, many 
miraculous cures performed, in answer 
to prayer. I have been acquainted 
with several of the people who were 
healed; and some of these cures I have 
seen myself. I as firmly believe that 
the elder David Haggard had the gitt 
of healing, as that the apostle had. 
He has fallen asleep; but there are 
many alive who saw him perform 
cures ; and what I saw myself puts the 
matter beyond doubt with me.’ 

The Christ-ians further believe, 
that Thomas Muncer, or Munzer, the 
companion of Stubner and Stork, who 
pretended to act under “a divine im- 
pulse,” to be favored with “ visions 
and revelations,” and to *“ work mira- 
cles ;’’ but who, failing by these means 
to accomplish his purpose, under- 
took to effect it by the sword, and 
fell before the Elector of Saxony, in 
1525—they believe that this same 
Thomas Munzer was the greatest and 
wisest of all the reformers. ‘ Mun- 
zer,” say they, “ was the man, who 
placed the doctrine of the reformation 
oa its true ground, ‘and proper ba- 


” 
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Tribute to Mr. Ashmun. Ina com- 
munication from the Rev. Lott Carey, 
successor pro tem. in the Colonial 
Agency to Mr. Ashmun,he thus speaks 
of his departure from the Colony. 


The Coloniai Agent J. Ashmun Esq. 
went on board the brig Doris, March 
26th, 1828, escorted by three compa- 
nies of the military, and when taking 
leave he delivered a short address, 
which was truly affecting; never, I 
suppose, were greater tokens of respect 
shown by any community on taking 
leave of their head. Nearly the whole 
(at least two-thirds) of the inhabitants 
of Monrovia, men, women and children 
were out on this occasion, and nearly 
all parted from him in tears, and in my 
opinion, the hope of his return in a few 
months, alone enabled them to give 
him up. He isindeed dear to this peo- 
ple, and it will be a joyful day when 
we are permitted again to see him. 

Successor to Mr. Ashmun. The Na- 
tional Intelligencer states that Dr. 
Richard Randall, member of the 
Board of the American Colonization 
Society, has been appointed Colonial 
Agent, inthe place of Mr. Ashmun, de- 
ceased, and that he accepts the appoint- 
ment, with the intention of proceeding 
forthwith to Liberia to assume the ad- 
ministration of its Government. 


The African 
contains the 


African Emigrants. 
Repository for August, 
following notice. 

The Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, propose to 
send a vessel, with a select company 
of emigrants to Liberia, in the course 
of the ensuing autumn; (provided their 
expectations in regard to funds shall 
not to be disappointed,) and free per- 
sons of color disposed to emigrate, are 
hereby invited to send their names, 
with testimonials ofa fair character and 
industrious habits. The Colony is 
now believed to be established on sure 
foundations, and the advantages which 
it offers to every intelligent and enter- 
prising man of color constitute mo- 
tives too numerous to be easily re- 
sisted. , 

Each settler soon after his arrival, 
receives a small plantation, ‘to which 
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some addition is made, in case he has a 
wife and children) and to this tract, if 
cleared and cultivated within two 
years, he obtains a title in fee simple. 
This plantation admits of enlargement, 
at a very small expense. The frugal 
and industrious are assisted for some 
months after their arrival if their ne- 
cessities require it. 

Considering then, the many induce- 
ments for emigration; the large num- 
ber of applicants; the reduced price 
for a passage ; and the limited resour- 
ces of the Society; the Board of Man- 
igers deem it reasonable to expect, 
that, i in all cases where it is possible, 
those who wish to remove will defray 
in whole or in part, the cost of their 
transportation, (the whole amount not 
to exceed $25 for an adult, and half 
price for each child under 12) and to 
such as will do this, other things be- 
ing equal, the Managers feel bound te 
say, the preference will be given. 


fiscription over the Grave of Gridley. 
The Missionary Herald for August 
contains some further particulars of the 
death of this ardent missionary as giv- 
en by his faithful attendant and teacher, 
Abraham. The latter speaks of the 
pains he had taken to dissuade Mr. G. 
from the attempt to ascend the moun- 
tain which occasianed his death. 


‘“ Being constrained at last, however, 
to yield to Nr. Gridley, ‘ They went 
out,’ says the narrative, ‘ the 13th of 
September, in very good weather; 
and after two hours and a half, they 
arrived on horseback at the foot of the 
mountain, attended by five others whe 
were armed. Here Mr. Gridley, hav- 
ing dressed in European clothes, taking 
a spy-glass began to ascend with great 
quickness.’ As might have been ex- 
pected, he soon outstripped his com- 
panions, and continued ascending for 
some hours, until he reaclied an eleva- 
tion, which, as he judged, was within 
300 or 400 feet of the highest summit. 
Towards this he was prevented from 
advancing farther by perpendicular 
precipices. The whole height of the 
mountain from the plain below, he con 
jectured, might be 13,000 feet. He 
described the rocks to Abrahem as be- 
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Miguel appears to succeed to a degree 
which neither the predictions nor hopes 
of the friends of liberty anticipated. 

The three Estates of the Kingdom, the 
Nobility, the Clergy, and the Deputies, 
having assembled in obedience to his 
decree, declared him king. Acclama- 
tions and Te Deums followed. The 
constitutionalists have been compelled 
to give way to the royalists. Having 
tetired upon Oporto, the royalists 
were sent thither by Don Migucl in a 
body of 10,000 with 30 pieces of can- 
non, They entered the place without 
resistance. All the foreign ambassa- 
dors have left the kingdom, as have 
many of the foreign residents. Patri- 
ots also have fled the country, and 
their estates are threatened with con- 
fiscation. All accounts from that coun- 
try excitereeret, indignation and pity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Creed of the Christ-ians. The fol- 
lowing professes to be an abstract 
of the religious faith of the Christ- 
ians. It is collected, by the Editor of 
the Spirit of the Pilgrims, from the 
** Gospel Luminary,” a a semi-monthly, 
“‘ published under the patronage of the 
Genera! Christ-ian Conference.” 

1. The Christ-ians as a body, be- 
lieve that “ true ministers of Christ 
are ‘ inwardly moved’ by the Holy 
Spirit to preach the gospel.” This in- 
ward moving of the Holy Spirit is ex- 
plained to mean a sensible call, which 
the individual receiving it cannot mis- 
understand. 

2. The Christ-ians suppose that /fe- 
males are called in this way, as well as 
males; and the names of several fe- 
males are given, who are “laborers,” 
at present, within the bounds of “ the 
New-York Eastern Christ-ian Con- 
ference.” 

3. They believe that teachers, call- 
ed in the manner above described, 
‘fean teach infallibly,”’ in the same 
sense that the apostles could. The 
apostles could err, and so can teachers 
now, when not under the special euid- 
ance of the Spirit; but it appears from 
this account, that regularly called 
Christ-ian ministers are as infallible as 
the apostles. 

4. The Christ-ians believe, that reg- 
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ularly called ministers in their connex- 
ion, have the power of working mira- 
cles; and indeed, that miracles are of- 
ten wrought by their means. On this 
head we give the following quotation 
[from the Gospel Luminary No. viii. } 

‘* Since the revival commenced, in the 
beginning of this century, there have 
been, under the preaching of the gos- 
pel, many miraculous displays of super- 
natural power, on congregations and 
individuals. We have seen hundreds 
struck down, and lay under the great 
power of God unable to move hand or 
foot, and to all human appearance 
breathless, for several hours; and then 
rise, praising God, and speaking witha 
wisdom and power of which they were 
no more capable the day before, than 
the most illiterate man is capable 
of delivering a well ordered discourse 
on astronomy. 

“The jerks is a great miracle. | 
have seen persons jerked by an invisi- 
ble power, with such velocity, that if 
it had been done by an external force, 
it would have killed them ina minute ; 
and still they received no injury. 

‘“‘ Besides all this, there have been in 
the bounds of my acquaintance, many 
miraculous cures performed, in answer 
to prayer. I have been acquainted 
with several of the people who were 
healed; and some of these cures I have 
seen myself. I as firmly believe that 
the elder David Haggard had the gitt 
of healing, as that the apostle had. 
He has fallen asleep; but there are 
many alive who saw him perform 
cures ; and what I saw myself puts the 
matter beyond doubt with me.”’ 

5. The Christ-ians further believe, 
that Thomas Muncer, or Munzer, the 
companion of Stubner and Stork, who 
pretended to act under “a divine im- 
pulse,” to be favored with “ visions 
and revelations,” and to “ work mira- 
cles ;” but who, failing by these means 
to accomplish his purpose, under- 
took to effect it by the sword, and 
fell before the Elector of Saxony, in 
1525—they believe that this same 
Thomas Munzer was the greatest and 
wisest of all the reformers. ‘ Mun- 
zer,” say they, “ was the man, who 
placed the doctrine of the reformation 
on its true ground, ‘and proper ba- 
sis,” 
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Tribute to Mr. Ashmun. In a com- 
munication from the Rev. Lott Carey, 
successor pro tem. in the Colonial 
Agency to Mr. Ashmun,he thus speaks 
of his departure from the Colony. 

The Coloniai Agent J. Ashmun Esq. 
went on board the brig Doris, March 
26th, 1828, escorted by three compa- 
nies of the military, and when taking 
leave he delivered a short address, 
which was truly affecting; never, I 
suppose, were greater tokens of respect 
shown by any community on taking 
leave of theirhead. Nearlythe whole 
(at least two-thirds) of the inhabitants 
of Monrovia, men, womenand children 
were out on this occasion, and nearly 
all parted from him in tears, and in my 
opinion, the hope of his return in a few 
months, alone enabled them to give 
him up. He isindeed dear to this peo- 
ple, and it will be a joyful day when 
we are permitted again to see him. 


Successor to Mr. Ashmun. The Na- 
tional Intelligencer states that Dr. 
Richard Randall, a member of the 
Board of the American Colonization 
Society, has been appointed Colonial 
Agent, inthe place of Mr. Ashmun, de- 
ceased, and that he accepts the appoint- 
ment, with the intention of proceeding 
forthwith to Liberia to assume the ad- 
ministration of its Government. 


African Emigrants. The African 
Repository for August, contains the 
following notice. 

The Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, propose to 
send a vessel, with a select company 
of emigrants to Liberia, in the course 
of the ensuing autumn; (provided their 
expectations in regard to funds shall 
not to be disappointed,) and free per- 
sons of color disposed to emigrate, are 
hereby invited to send their names, 
with testimonials ofa fair character and 
industrious habits. The Colony is 
now believed to be established on sure 
foundations, and the advantages which 
it offers to every intelligent and enter- 
prising man of color constitute mo- 
tives too numerous to be easily re- 
sisted. 

Each settler soon after his arrival, 
receives a small plantation, ‘to which 
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some addition is made, in case he has a 
wife and children) and to this tract, if 
cleared and cultivated within two 
years, he obtains a title in fee simple. 
This plantation admits of enlargement, 
at a very small expense. ‘The frugal 
and industrious are assisted for some 
months after their arrival if their ne- 
cessities require it. 

Considering then, the many induce- 
ments for emigration; the large num- 
ber of applicants; the reduced price 
for a passage; and the limited resour- 
ces of the Society; the Board of Man- 
igers deem it reasonable to expect, 
that, in all cases where it is possible, 
those who wish to remove will defray 
in whole or in part, the cost of their 
transportation, (the whole amount not 
to exceed $25 for an adult, and halt 
price for each child under 12) and to 
such as will do this, other things be- 
ing equal, the Managers feel bound te 
say, the preference will be given. 


fiascription over the Grave of Gridley. 
The Missionary Herald for August 
contains some further particulars of the 
death of this ardent missionary as giv- 
en by his faithful attendant and teacher, 
Abraham. The latter speaks of the 
pains he had taken to dissuade Mr. G. 
from the attempt to ascend the moun- 
tain which occasianed his death. 


“ Being constrained at last, however, 
to yield to Nr. Gridley, ‘ They went 
out,’ says the narrative, ‘ the 13th of 
September, in very good weather; 
and after two hours and a half, they 
arrived on horseback at the foot of the 
mountain, attended by five others who 
were armed. Here Mr. Gridley, hav- 
ing dressed in European clothes, taking 
a spy-glass began to ascend with great 
quickness.’ As might have been ex- 
pected, he soon outstripped his com- 
panions, and continued ascending for 
some hours, until he reached an eleva- 
tion, which, as he judged, was within 
300 or 400 feet of the highest summit. 
Towards this he was prevented from 
advancing farther by perpendicular 
precipices. ‘The whole height of the 
mountain from the plain below, he con 
jectured, might be 13,000 feet. He 
described the rocks to Abrahem as be- 
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ing of a reddish granite, with here and 
there a different species of yellow and 
reddish stone, and some singular spe- 
eimens of black. 

He remained for a quarter of an 
hour, but was unable to discern the ob- 
jects, whieh he had particularly in 
view, viz. the Euxineand Mediterra- 
nean seas. The passage from Strabo, 
which gave rise to this expectation, 
will interest some readers. Speaking 
of Cwsarea under its former name of 
Mazaca, he says, it was likewise called 
“ Eusebia towards Argeus. For it is 
situated under Argeus, a mountain 
exceedingly high, and whose summit is 
covered with perpetual snows. From 
this, those who ascend, and they are 
few, say, that in clear weather they 
can see both seas, the Pontic and Issi- 
con.” 

Mr. Gridley descended rapidly from 
these snowy heights, and was overpow- 
ered with fatigue on reaching his com- 
panions. On their return, they were 
exposed to a violent storm of hail, and 
afterwards of rain. On reaching home, 
Mr. Gridley complained of excessive 
fatigue, but declined a warm bath, 
which was proposed by Abraham. The 
next morning he had the head ache, 
but applied himself to study the whole 
day. This was the case for several 
days successively, the head ache re- 
turning every day with increasing vio- 
lence. In the latter stages of the dis- 
ease, it appears to have been a malig- 
nant fever. 

An inscription in English,and Greek 


Ordinations and Installations. 
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and Turkish, (of which a copy in 
— is subjoined,) is engraved on 
a slab of marble, probably obtained 
from the ruins of Mazaca, a mile or 
two distant from Cesarea. This is 
inserted horizontally in a block of a 
softer species of stone, which covers 
the grave. The Greek andthe Turk- 
ishs inseriptions are in the poetical 
form, the stanzas of 15 syllables, o1 
which the last rhyme with each other. 


THE INSCRIPTION. 


Rev. Elnathan Gridley, American Mis- 
sionary from the United States, 
born in Farmington of Con- 
necticut, 31 years and 55 
days old,27 Septem- 
ber, 1827. 


Translation of the Greek. 
MADE BV ABRAHAM. 
Here lies Elnathan Gridley full of ev 
ery virtue, 
Physician, divine Herald, and wise, 
very learned; 
A shining star of the New World, 
which, with a great speed, 
Arose in the West and set in the East. 


Translation of the Turkish. 
BY THE SAME. 

Perfect, wise, well instructed Physi- 
cian, and meek Herald of the Gospel, 
Travelling the world, here I finished 
the great journey. 

In this tomb they confined me, the 
stranger called Gridley; 
Farewell, then, hereafter, al! frivolous 
cares. 











ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Aug 27—The Rev. Joun H MEr- 
RicK was ordained Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Hardwick. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of 
Marblehead. 

Aug. 27—The Rev. Ornan Easrt- 
MAN Was ordained as an Evangelist, at 
Boston. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Jenks. 

Sept. 2—The Rev. Dantet Jones 
was installed Pastor of the Church in 
Monroe, Conn. Sermon by the Rev. 
William Mitchell of Newtown. 

Sept. 4—The Rev. Esenezer Nev - 


son was installed Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in West Cambridge. Sermon 
by the Rev. H. Jackson of Charleston. 

Sept. 12—The Rev. Henry K. 
GREEN, late of the Seminary at Ando- 
ver, was ordained at Salem, Mass. to 
the work of the Ministry. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Wayland. 

Sept. 17—The Rev. Bennett Ty- 
Ler, D. D., late President of Dart- 
mouth College, was installed Pastor of 
the Second Church in Portland, Me. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Beecher. 





